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MEMOIRS OF MISS ELIZABETH HUTCHINSON, (GRAND DAUGHTER 
OF THE LATE EDWARD HUTCHINSON, ESQ.) WHO DIED JULY 
10, 1800, NEAR BIRMINGHAM, ENG. IN THE 21ST YEAR OF 


HER AGE. 


Compiled from a Sermon occasioned by her death, and a narrative and 
letters of the deceased, published by the Rev. Edward Burn, a. m. 


Were the design of the fol- 
Jowing memoirs to delineate a 
character of strong sense, invig- 
orated by patient inquiry, and 
enriched by various, and, at her 
age, uncommon endowments ; 
the life of the late Miss Hurcu- 
inson would furnish ample ma- 
terials. But the object here 
aimed at is of amuch higher na- 
ture. IJtis to show how such a 
character is adorned by real and 
distinguished piety. It is indeed 
to be lamented, that such acom- 
bination of excellencies sheuld be 
deemed rare; but the melan- 
choly truth is, that the age of 
youth is generally marked by a 
levity of temper and frivolity of 
pursuit, which tend to impress 
the fatal notion, that piety and 
weakness are synonymous terms; 
or, at the best, that religion is ul- 
terly inconsistent with true hap- 
piness. Indeed, the world gen- 


erally account vital religion to be 
folly. But the young reader 
should remember, there is anoth- 
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er who judgeth ; and that, in his 
estimation, * The fear of the 
Lord is wisdom.”’ 3 

It was the privilege of Miss 
Hutchinson to be the daughter 
of parents, who feared God, and 
who, by a large acquaintance with 
the enjoyments and disappoint- 
ments of life, were eminently 
qualified to direct and assist her 
inguiries respecting both worlds. 
To the religious care of their 
children, their wnited exertions 
were uniformly directed; and 
God graciously smiled on their 
endeavours. Parents are here 
entreated to recollect, amid all 
their cares, that the religious in- 
struction of their children isa 
primary duty. Those young 
people, who have unhappily un- 
dervalued or misimproved the 
blessing of godly. instruction, 
shouldalso be remminded,that Miss 
Hutchinson, during her long af- 
fliction, and in her dying hours, 
was filled with gratitudeand praise 
to God jor this singular mercy. 
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She early discovered the love 
of knowledge, and pursued it with 
uncommon ardour and success. 
Besides a complete acquaintance 
with what is generally deemed 
Necessary to an English educa- 
tion, she made very considera- 
ble progress in zoology and bot- 
any, and has lett several speci- 
mens of her ingenuity on these 
subjects, which would not dis- 

race a master. 

But she had still higher ob- 
jects, which engaged her atten- 
tion, and which sanctified and en- 
rnobled every inferior pursuit. 
Atthe age of fourteen she be- 
came hopefully pious. From 
that period, the extraordinary 
vigour and improvement of her 
faculties may be dated. So true 
it is, that real piety, far from de- 
basing or contracting the powers 
of the mind, is adapted to elevate 
and enlarge them; instead of 
checking their due exertion, it 
calls them into action, and con- 
secrates them to their proper 
‘use. 

Her inquiries on the subject 
of religion were attended with 
peculiar earnestness of mind. 
Though remarkably vigilant in 
her attention to the ordinances of 
public worship, she was much in 
retirement ; and though exten- 
sively acquainted with the works 
of the best modern divines, her 
principal books were the Bible 
and her own heart. Here her 
progress was truly astonishing. 
Not satisfied with an enlarged 
and accurate knowledge of what 
may be attained by our English 
version, she applied to the study 


of the Hebrew scriptures ; and 


with such success, that, during the 
two last years of her life, she read 
the original of the Old Testament 
aot only with ease, but with ade- 
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gree of critical discernment, that 
would justly be held reputable in 
the sacred profession.” Such was 
her facility and delight in this 
holy study, that she abridged, at 
the age of sixteen, the Hebrew 
Grammar and Lexicon of Park- 
hurst ; and, during the last six 
months of her illness, she com- 
piled, and wrote out with her 
own hand, a large Grammar and 
Praxis of the sacred tongue, both 
of which were executed in a style 
of superior accuracy and beauty. 
These were presented to her pa- 
rents, as tokens of filial regard. 

It may be proper to remark, 
that these extraordinary attain- 
ments were not accompanied by 
any airs of affected superiority. 
Far from that pert loquacity, 
which, without regard to circum- 
stances, obtrudes itself on all oc- 
casions, she heard in modest si- 
lence, discriminated with judg- 
ment, and treasured up whatever 
was valuable in the observations 
of others. 

But the prominent feature in 
Miss Hutchinson’s character was 
piety ; not, indeed, that heartless 
and formal thing, which consists 
in bodily exercise, or in accom- 
plishing around of external du- 
ties; nor that superficial and 
showy thing, which, despising 
forms, spends itself in profession 
and words ; but, that enlightened, 
solid, and holy principle, which 
humbles the heart, magnifies the 
Saviour, and dedicates the life te 
his service. Her humility was 
deep and habitual, and such as 
becomes every disciple of Jesus. 
She saw the refuge, which the 
gospel sets before us, and fled 
to it for safety ; and this she 
found the sanctuary of peace. 

Her views of sin were exten- 
sive and deep. Seldom, if ever) 
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(says Mr. Burn) have I witness- 
ed in so young a person, and of 
such amiable qualities, so entire 
a sense of personal demerit be- 
fore God. Though, in her con- 
duct as a child, an instance of fil- 
jal disobedience could scarcely be 
recollected, she nevertheless felt 
herself to be a sinner against 
Heaven. Her hours of retire, 
ment were spent in meditation on 
her apostasy from God, her un- 
belief, and her want of that con- 
formity to his will, which his 
word requires. Appealing from 
human judgment, as the criteri- 
on of religious character, she di- 
rected ber attention to the law of 
God, as the transcript of his own 
perfections, and the only perfect 
and infallible measure of the crea- 
ture’s obligation. ‘the same gra- 
cious teaching, which convinced 
ber of sin, which discovered its 
malignity and guilt, as a trans- 
gression of the law, brought her 
also to acknowledge that its sen- 
tence would be jus‘, were it to 
be executed upon ferse/f. She 
saw, that so far from being able 
to recommend herself to God by 
the merit of her obedience to 
any conditions, legal or evangel- 
ical, that “by the law no flesh 
can be justified in his sight ;” 
and that she must be “ justified 
freely by his grace, through the 
redemption that is in Jesus 
Christ.” This discipline of the 
law, in the hand of the Spirit, 
was not the result of a sudden or 
single impression on the mind. 
it had none of those characters of 
an enthusiastic profession, which 
distinguished the stony ground 
hearers. It was a conviction of 
the conscience, following the in- 
formation of the understanding, 
and vouchsafed in the use of 
means ; that is, in reading the 


scriptures, in earnest prayer, and 
in an attendance on the ordinan- 
ces of public worship, with a 
simple dependence on the prom- 
ised aids of God’s blessed Spirit. 
The following extract from a 
letter, written to her mother, ex- 
presses her own views relative to 
her awakening and conversion. 
“ You give me_ encourage- 

t freely to state to you the 
concerns of my soul, and you 
Say, the more open and free I 
am, the greater satisfaction it 
will afford you; and therefore I 
shall write what first occurs. I 
shall begin, by telling you, the 
first thing which put me upon an 
inquiry, was hearing the ser- 
mons of Jonathan Edwards, upon 
man’s enmity to God, which you 
read on Sunday evenings. No 
doubt you remember the dislike 
and opposition, which I then 
shewed to them. Before that 
time, I had no notion of my 
character as a sinner, and even 
then I was not fully convinced of 
it ; for though unable to deny, I 
was yet unwilling to confess it. 
But the Lord was so merciful to 
me, that, from that time, I daily 
felt the burden increasing, till at 
last [ found it was too heavy for 
me to bear, and that I must seek 
help from one that is mighty. 
Fisher’s “ Marrow of Modern 
Divinity,” and Boston on the 
* Covenant of Works,” were of 
great use to me in convincing 
me whata sad state I was in. O! 
how heavy did I then feel the 
curse of the law hanging upon 
me! I knew not what to do, nor 
where to flee for safety. I had no 
one, to whom I could open my 
mind, for this was at the time 
when you were confined. My 
heart was indeed overwhelmed 
within me, and I felt no comfort, 
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till the Lord, of his great mercy, 
set me upon the “ Rock that is 
higher than I.” Asermon, Mr. 
preached from Is. xxvi. 1,2, 
“In that day shall this sone be 
sung in the land of Judah; we 
have-a strong city ; salvation will 
God appoint for walls and bul- 
warks. Open ye the gates, that 
the righteous nation, which keep- 
eth the truth, may enter in 5” rs 
Lord was pleased to bless to me, 
and it was the means of restoring 
peace to my troubled soul. ‘This 
text also, “* Come unto me, all 
ye that are weary and heavy la- 
den, and I will give you rest,” 
was graciously ap plied to me. 
O! what a change did I then 
feel! My burden, like poor 
Christian’s at the cross, seemed 
to fall from off my back, and I 
could go away rejoicing, as he 
did.” 

In the following extract she 
bewails her short comings in 
duty, and her depravity : * Alas ! 
what do I render to the Lord for 
all his mercies unto me? Dol 
live to his glory? Do I honour 
his name ? or rather, do I not 
daily dishonour him ? I find, in- 
deed, that the good that I would 
I do not, but the evil which I 
would not, that I do ; and this it 
is which makes me cry out with 
the apostle, “ O wretched crea- 
ture that 1 am! who shall deliv- 
er me from the body of this 
death: '” May lalsosay with him, 

‘I thank God, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord.” * 

She entertained high and ani- 
mating views of C hrist, and the 
method of salvation. In a letter 
to her mother, she says: “ Who 
can describe the love of Jesus! 
Who can tell what he hath done 
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to ransom fallen, guilty man ! It 
surpasses, far surpasses all hu- 
man power even so much as to 
conceive of it. “ He is altogeth- 
er lovely, the chief among ten 
thousand.” I find my heart 
drawn out after him; I love, ] 
praise, I wonder. O! that I 
could express what at times I 
fee], when enjoying his presence ! 
“In his presence ts life, and at 
his right hand there are pleas- 
ures forevermore.” Jesus is my 
portion and my all: “ Whom 
have I in heaven but thee, and 
there is none upon earth I desire 
in comparison with thee.” I 
love him supremely ; every thing 
else, compared with him, . ess 
than nothing, and vanity. “™ As 
the hart panteth for the water 
brooks, so panteth my _ soul after 
thee, O God. My soul thirsteth 
for God, for the living God: 
when shall I come and appear be- 
fore God?” In him, and in him 
alone; will I rejoice. “ My soul 
shall triumph in the Lord, and 
make her boast in the God of 
her salvation.” It is the delight- 
ful theme of praise, which occu- 
pies the tongues of angels and 
redeemed spirits throughout 
eternity. O: IT long to join 
with them in singing this song, 
which is ever new. Jesus is 
gone before to prepare a place 
for me, and when he has made 
itready forme, and me for it, 
then will he take me home to 
himself, to join the church tri- 
umphant, in ascribing “ praise 
and glory to the Lamb forever- 
more.” Till then I would follow 
the church militant here on earth, 
and raise my voice with hers, in 
praising our great Redeem- 
er.” 
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These expressions are not to 
be resolved into rhapsody and 
passion 5 they are such as we 
ought to use respecting him, 
‘¢who is the brightness of the 


Father’s glory, and the express . 


image of his person ;” him, who 
loved his church, and gave him- 
self for it;” him, to whom Miss 
H. felt indebted for all her salva- 
tion, and to whom she delighted, 
from gratitude, to ascribe all the 
slory. “ We love him because 
he first loved us ;” and so far are 
we from carrying this generous 
affection to excess, in our admi- 
ration of the Son of God, that our 
highest and best expressions of 
love to him fall infinitely below 
their adorable object ; and come 
short even of the sense of obliga- 
tion we feel to his rich mercy. 

It may be conceived by some a 
strange thing, to speak of religion, 
as an inward, vital, and transform- 
ingprinciple. Butsurely itis more 
strange to conceive how it can 
benefit any one, without being so. 
There is no such absurdity as this 
in the common concerns of life. 
Riches, in speculation, are held 
of little value by those, who have 
them in possession; anc all per- 
sons can distinguish between the 
reputed efficacy of a medicine, in 
the prescription of a physician, 
and its actual effect on the health 
of the patient. Persons may ac- 
knowledge the authority of the 
Bible, and express a preference 
for certain sentiments, without 
the admission of religion into 
their hearts. “The difference be- 
‘ween the form of godliness and 
the fower is essential ; and this 
important distinction turns en- 
‘ively on receiving, or not re- 
ceiving the religion of Christ 
into the heart. 
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The effects of evangelical prin- 
ciples were conspicuous in the 
conduct of Miss Hutchinson. 
“ The tree is known by its fruits.” 
The wisdom of this maxim is 
universally allowed ; but, unhap- 
pily, neither the tree nor its 
fruit is, in general, properly dis- 
criminated. Nature is constant- 
ly confounded with grace, and the 
fruits of nature mistaken for those 
of the Spirit. Ifa young person 
be amiable, discover a decent res- 
pect for the institutions of relig- 
ion, and, especially, if correct in 
his morals, he is, of course, with 
the generality, a religious and 
good man. We mean not to 
disparage amiable qualities, much 
less would we discourage, in 
youth, a reverence for the ap- 
pointments of religion, or the 
sanctions of morality ; atthe same 
time, we admonish them to be- 
ware, how they mistake qualities, 
which may be purely natural, for 
grace; and effects, which may 
proceed from education and habit 
only, for the genuine and distin- 
guishing fruits of the holy Spir- 
it. The truth is, these proper- 
ties, though excellent in them- 
selves, are manifestly defective, 
not only in their principle, but 
in the meesure and motive. The 
fountain of desire and of actiort, 
the heart, is corrupt before God ; 
and the Lord, who searches the 
heart, declares, “* A corrupt tree 
cannot bring forth good fruit.” 
The tree, therefore, must be 
made good, and the fruit will be 
good also. Where this change 
is real, the man not only becomes 
“a new creature,” but a new 


character; his religious and 


moral deportment, though for- 
merly correct, will now receive 
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and bear a new impression, aris- 


ing from supernatural principles, 


and altogether appropriate to the 
man, who is “ born of God.” 

Though Miss Hutchinson was 
called, in youth, from the stage 
of life, her removal was not sud- 
den. For more than two years 
she lay in the furnace; but the 
Messenger of the covenant sat 
as arefiner. A brief account of 
what passed in her last hours will 
doubtless be acceptable to the 
reader. 

When speaking of the deep 
convictions she formerly had of 
sin, she observed, “ At that time 
I saw more of the danger, and 
felt more of the terrors of sin; but 
now I see more of its exceeding 
sinfulness.” At different times, 
she addressed the servants ina 
very suitable and impressive 
manner; telling them, “ she 
had no dependence on any thing 
she had done, but that the ground 
of her hope was Christ, who had 
done all things for her,” and re- 
peatedly expressed her great love 


‘to him on that account. A short 


time before her departure, on be- 
ing told, ** You are very poorly,” 
she said, “I am quite willing, 
quite ready; for me to live is 
Christ, and to die isgain. I know 
whom I have believed, and I am 
persuaded he is able to keep what 
I have committed to him against 
that day.” When asked by the 
minister, who attended her, “ Is 
there any subject, or view of 
truth, which, in your present cir- 
cumstances, particularly impress- 
es your mind, and which you 
would wish me to recommend to 
the congregation? She answered, 
after a short pause, with inex- 
pressible composure, “ the faith- 
fulness of God ;” and, immedi- 
atelv after he retired, she repeat 


ed the werds, “ Lacked ye any 
thing?” adding, with ineffable 
sweetness of countenance, ** Noth- 
ing! Nothing !” and expressing, 
at the same time, her wish, that, 
ifa funeral sermon were preach- 
ed, this might be the text. When 
speaking of a near relation, whom 
she wished to see, and who had 
been written to at her request, 
she said, “ I should be happy to 
see him; but, if I do not, I shall 
be still happier; tell him, if 1 do 
not, that I am complete in Je- 
sus”—olten repeating with pe- 
culiar emphasis, “‘ Complete in 
him !” On that passage being 
repeated, ** Death is swallowed 
up in victory,” she instantly con- 
tinued, in the exulting strain of 
the apostle ; * O death, where is 
thy sting { O grave, where is thy 
victory ? Thanks be to God, who 
giveth us the victory, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ!” After re- 
covering from fainting, she seem- 
ed disappointed, and observed, 
“ that her sight and hearing hav- 
ing failed her, she expected to 
have seen the gates of heaven 
opened to receive her.” After 
this, she arranged her concerns 
for this life, and spake of death, 
as if she had been going a jour- 
ney ; she even gave directions res- 
pecting her funeral. ‘ Well,” she 
said, ** this poor body will once 
more go into the house of God.” 
And after a short interval added, 
“ I can now resign you ali up, I 
am going to glory! Do you not 
wish you were going with me? 
Well, we shall all shortly meet 
again! Jesus is the hope of glo- 


ry!” So strong was her desire 


to depart, and to be with Christ, 
that, on reviving a little, she said, 
with tears, “* I feel much better ; 
this has been the greatest trial I 
have had! I begin to think of 
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eoming back again!” And, a 
short time after, “If I desire to 
live, itis to tell what the Lord 
hath done for my soul! I have 
not strength to do it now.” On 
the same day she said, “I am 
very happy, indeed, and quite 
willing to go, or to continue in 
the same state.” Afraid of losing 
this sweet composure of mind, 
she several times repeated that 
verse of Mr. Cowper : 
« But ah! my inward spirit cries, 
Still bind me to thy sway ; 
Else the next cloud, that veils my skies, 
Drives all these thoughts away.” 


But a faithful God was better 
to her than her fears. Not that 
she was a stranger to those trying 
exercises, Which arise from the 
absence of sensible enjoyment, 
and which are more or less com- 
mon to the people of God. Even 
in this awful season she said, “ I 
walk in darkness, I have no light; 
but my stay ison my God! I 
have no sensible comforts; but 
what are comforts ! they are not 
the ground of my hope.” The 
feeble hearted may learn from 
this, that their temptation is no 


0? 


* strange thing ;” and they will 


see, from the sequel, that “ God 
is faithful, who will not suffer 
them to be tempted above that 
they are able ;” for her soul was 
afterwards filled with such mani- 
festations of divine love, that her 
mortal strength could scarcely 
sustain the impression. She 
said, in the midst of this, “ I am 
not in extacies, but I cannot ex- 
press how happy lam. This is 
no new thing. I know not what 
the joys of heaven may be, but 
this body can scarcely sustain 
what I now feel!” Repeating 
those beautiful lines of Dr. 
Watts ; 

«‘ A mortal paleness on my cheek, 

But glory in my soul !” 

When her brother arrived, she 
was very happy, and expressed 
her readiness and desire to de- 
part. “ Now,” said she, “ I have 
taken leave of all, I have nothing 
to do but to die!” Just before 
she died she said, with compos- 
ure, “Iam going!” and on its 
being observed to her, “ You are 
going to glory,” she replied, with 
a faltering voice, “Yes; I am 
going to glory: I love my Jes 


1a 


sus! I love my Jesus! 
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SERIOUS THOUGHTS ADDRESSED TO THE AGER. 


In passing through this pro- 
bationary state, many are the 
changes, and numerous the trials, 
which fall to the lotofmen. Be- 
ing mere sojourners on the earth, 
they are not ong seen in any one 
Situation. Their morning sun 
rises, it quickly reaches its me- 
Tidian, and, if the span of life be 
leagthened out, soon gives place 


to the protruding shades of night. 
In youth, their worldly prospects 
are commonly brightening ; in old 
age, they are daily dimznishing, 
In every period, and under every 
condition of life, the supports and 
consolation derived from religion 
are necessary ; but, never more 
so, than when “ the evil days” of 
eld age come en, when the sun, 
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the moon and the stars are dark- 
ened, when the clouds return af- 
ter the rain, when the keepers of 
the house tremble, and the strong 
men bow themselves, when the 
grasshopper becomes a burden, 
and desire fails. Comparing the 
vigour and sprightliness of youth 
with the infirmities and decrepi- 
tude of old age, the /atter appears 
to bea gloomy fcriod. Butthere 
is a path plainly marked out in 
the word of God, which, if it has 
been entered on and pursued, not 
only counterbalances all the evils 
and burdens attendant on old age, 
but renders that period, in many 
respects, the most honourable of 
any part of human life. Allud- 
ing to this path, and the happy 
consequences of walking in it, the 
wise king of Israel, ruided by the 
inspiration of the holy Spirit, ob- 
served, The hoary headis a crown 
of glory, if it be found in the way 
of righteousness. 

To make this paper the more 
interesting and instructive to that 
class of readers for whom it is es- 
pecially designed, it may be per- 
tinent to notice certain appear- 
ances in aged persons, which 
never fail to render che evening of 
their days, with all their infirmi- 
ties, honourable, quiet and happy. 

1. When this is the case, they 
are found fearing God. 


It is recorded in the scriptures . 


of truth, that “ the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom.” Of no person, whether 
old or young, learned or unlearn- 
ed, can it be said, that he is wise, 
in the scrifture sense, who does 
not possess this fear. All men 
have, by nature, hearts which are 
“ enmity against God,” and which 
are “not subject to his law, nei- 
ther indeed can be.” ‘To deg77 to 
fear and love God, therefore,is the 
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same thing as to become a new 
creature, or to be born of the ho- 
ly Spirit. When aged persons 
are found in’ the way of right. 
eousness, they are found zn Chriee, 
who, by his Spirit, has renewed 
their hearts, and inclined them to 
walk with God on the earth. 
Many, doubtless, who are far ad- 
vanced in life, and whose proba- 
tionary state is drawing to a close, 
are total strangers to the true 
knowledge of God, and, though 
they may have been loaded with 
worldly honours, have all their 
days been walking the downward 
road. Nothing short of true re- 
ligion, that religion which is the 
fruit of a regenerated heart, and 
which consists essentially in se/f- 
denial, will distinguish the hoary 
head from the wicked in general; 
because there is nothing, short 
of this, which will translate one 
of the fallen race of Adam from 
the kingdom of darkness into the 
kingdom of Christ. True relig- 
ion is the lowest condition on 
which a standing in the family of 
the Redeemer, and the hope of 
a peaceful departure from the 
worid, can be maintained. This 
the aged must possess, or they 
will be strangers to every degree 
of that support, which they will 
need, when they see all their 
worldly prospects contracting. 

2. Aged persons, in order to 
possess that hope, which is an 
“anchor of the soul, both sure 
and stedfast, and which entereth 
into that within the vail,” must 
not be novices in experimental 
religion. 

Of those of our fallen race, whe 
belong to the kingdom of Christ, 
much the greatest part were call- 
ed into that kingdom in their 
youthful days. They were call- 


ed, and justified, and sanctified, 
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that, being early in the school of 
Christ, they might be fitted for 
the work they had to do on earth, 
and be “ made meet to be partak- 
ers of the inheritance of the 
saints in light.” Few, it is be- 
lieved, degin the great work of. 
preparing for eternity, in oldage, 
after they have spent, in sin, al- 
most the whole of their state of 
probation. ‘The remark has of- 
ten been made, and, probably, it 
is founded in truth, that the 
characters of men are generally 
formed and fixed for eternity, be- 
fore they have passed the merid- 
ian of their days. 

Although they, who turn unto 
the Lord and engage in his ser- 
vice, at the eleventh hour, will, 
through sovereign mercy, be ac- 
cepted; yct they will go out of 
the world, with little experience 
in the things of religion. Their 
knowledge of God and of them- 
selves will be very small; and 
the righteous Judge, who will re- 
ward men according to their 
deeds, will discriminate between 
them, and those who long denied 
themselves to build up his king- 
dom and to promote his glo- 
ry. “Christian knowledge is usu- 
ally the resuit of long and dili- 
gent attention to the things of re- 
ligion. Kegeneration, or the 
implantation of grace in the heart, 
is an instantaneous change ; but 
sanctification, or growth in Chris- 
tian knowledge and experience, is 
a work of time. Itis not efiected 
at once, any more than the infant 
child grows instantly to a state 
of maturity and manhood. In 
that divine command recorded in 
the sacred volume, give diligence 
to make your calling and election 
sure, it is necessarily implied, 
that Christians, in order to attain 
to any eminence in religion, must 
Vol. LIT. No. 4. W 


make it their first and greatest 
concern. ‘ihey must early enter 
the school of Christ, and be faith- 
ful in it. 

Aged persons will appear to be 
novices in that knowledge, which is 
so desirable and important in the 
near prospect of eternity, if the 
morning and meridian of their 
days were spent in sin, and if they 
did not turn unto the Lord until 
their natural powers began to fail, 
under the weight of years. How 
could it be otherwise with them ¢ 
How could they expect to have 
much knowledge of God or of 
themselves, with little pains and 
short experience? The present 
is a world of correction and disci- 
pline. In various ways, God is 
presenting to all, seasonable and 
important instruction ; and they 
who are wise are gaining knowl- 
edge, under their advantages. Do 
the aged appear in character, or 
as they ought to appear, if, com- 
pared with Christians in general, 
they are mere babes in expferi- 
menial religion ? This, in ordina- 
ry cases, must evince, that they 
were either very date in their at- 
tention to the great business of 
life, or that they have attended 
to it with criminal indifference. 
But, when we see hoary heads 
eminent in Christian experience, 
eminent in prayer, and mighty 
in the scriptures, being “ spirit- 
ual men of full age, who by rea- 
son of use have their senses ex- 
ercised to discern both good and 
evil,’ we may know itis the re- 
sult of having been long in the 
service of Christ, and of having 
been, in some good measure, 
faithful to God and to their own 
souls. Itis pleasing to see those, 
who are old in years, well versed 
in the knowledge of divine things, 
and appearing not to have just 
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begun, but to have made great 
advances, in the Christian race. 
When they can converse under- 
standingly on the character of 
God, on the depravity and treach- 
ery of the heart, and on the na- 
ture of the Christian warfare, 
they give evidence of having 
profited, by living dong in this 
world, and of their ripening for 
the grave and for heaven. 

3S. The aged, in order to ap- 
pear with honour in their stand- 
ing, must be sound in faith, 

An old person, though he may 
exhibit some evidence of real re- 
ligion, does not appear to advan- 
tage—he does not reflect hon- 
our on Christ, nor on himself, if 
he be a novice in the doctrines of 
the gosfel. On the contrary, he 
exhibits melancholy proof of his 
great neglect of God’s word. 
The apostle Paul, among many 
other directions, charged Titus 
to “ speak the things which be- 
come sound doctrine ; that the 
aged men be sober, grave, 
temperate, soundin faith.” A 
knowledge of the doctrines of 
the gospel is not gained, by the 
study of a few hours or a few 
days, but is the fruit of a long 
and careful attention to the Bible, 
which is the fountain of light. 
To have a clear view of the 
scheme of salvation, revealed in 
the holy scriptures, is a great at- 
tainment. Considering the long 
opportunities for instruction, en- 
joyed by the aged, especially such 
as have lived under the light of 
the gospel, we have reason to 
look for ¢Ais attainment in them. 
They ought to give proof, that 
they are thoroughly acquainted 
with the sacred volume, that they 
have thought and conversed 
much on religion, and that the 
leading and essential doctrines of 
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the gospel are familiar to their 
minds. Indecision, with res. 
pect to the doctrines of grace, is 
net honourable inoldmen. It 
neither becomes their hoary 
heads, nor does it comport with 
their near approach to the eter- 
nal world. 

4. The aged appear honoura- 
ble, when the families they have 
trained up are well instructed in 
the things of religion. 

Children, generally, exhibit 
evidence of the manner in which 
they have been educated by their 
parents. Such parents as walk 
in the fear of the Lord, and main- 
tain consistency of character be- 
fore thetr houses, make deep im- 
pressions on the minds of their 
children. This will be especial- 
ly trne, in those cases where pa- 
rents possessed religion, while 
their children were young. If 
they have observed religious or- 
der in their houses, and conduct- 
ed so as to adorn their Christian 
professiou,, their children, gen- 
erally, to say the least, are inclin- 
ed to treat religion, and religious 
institutions, with outward res- 
pect. This will appear when 
parents are old, and even after 
they have gone the way of all the 
earth. The hearts of some par- 
ents are frequently filled with 
grief, that their children are dis- 
posed to treat them with no more 
respect, and that they can have 
no more influence over them. 
Perhaps after all, they them- 
selves, by their own unfaithful- 
hess, and by their unwise treat- 
ment of their children, have laid 
the foundation for this _ grief. 
They are not respected by their 
children, because they have nev- 
er respected themselves, in the 
view of their children. Far 
would the writer of these 
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thoughts be from intimating, that 
itis in the power of parents to 
effect, in their children, a saving 
change. This is the work of 
God. Notwithstanding this, by 
consistency of conduct, and by 
persevering in it, they may gain 
a surprising and happy influence 
over then. How pleasing and 
interesting is the account, which 
the scriptures give us, of Joseph’s 
soing with his children to his 
father Jacob for a blessing! That 
transaction may be considered as 
witnessing for the pious patri- 
arch, that his hoary head was 
found in the way of righteous- 
ness. Joseph would not have 
taken such a step, if he had not 
believed, that his venerable fa- 
ther walked with God. 

Jt is an honour te grow old, 
and wear out, in the service of 
Christ. If, therefore, we may 
charitably believe, that an aged 
person has long been running 
the Christian race; that his in- 
firmities have not come upon 
him,” in consequence of the in- 
dulgence of sinful appetites, but 
in the service of God, his grey 
hairs, his trembling limbs, and his 
faltering voice, at once demand 
our reverence and respect. The 
mostabandoned persons can hard- 
ly refrain from rising up, and 
calling him blessed. On_ the 
other hand, what spectacle, in 
this world, can be more affecting 
than an old man, whose “ bones 
are full of the sins of his youth,” 
whose infirmities have been hast- 
ened and increased by his irreg- 
ular life; whose prayers and 


blessing are never sought by his 
children and posterity ; whose 
heart has become callous under 
the instructions of the gospel, 
and the warning dispensations of 
providence ; who has neglected 
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the great and important business 
of life, until his sun is seen to be 
almost setting ! Who can seri- 
ously reflect on the prospects of 
such a person, and refrain from 
tears ? How miserably he has 
spent the precious moments of 
his life ! moments which can 
never .be recalled ! He is on the 
verge of the eternal world, and 
yet unprepared to meet his God: 
Let the aged, who may have op- 
portunity, seriously weigh these 
thoughts; and may * the Lord 
give them understanding in all 
things.” Hi, 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE A- 
TONEMENT. | 
In a Series of Letters to a Friend. 
Concluded from page 118. 
LETTER V. 


Objections to the Scripture Doctrine of 
the Atonement considered, 


DEAR SIR, 


Ir is objected, * that the com- 
mutation of iniquity and holiness 
between Christ and _ believers, 
which those, “ refiuted orthodox,” 
maintain, is subversive of all ra- 
tional ideas of divine justice. 
But this is only a strong asser- 
tion without proof. No other 
kind of commutation js contend- 
ed for than that, which, by the 
consent of the parties concerned, 
transfers, not the acts orthe mer- 
its of righteousness and sin, but 
the rights or burdens annexed to 
each respectively ; or than that, 
which takes place between a 
debtor and his sponsor ; which is 
thought not inconsistent with ra- 
tional ideas of justice. But to in- 
flict the curse of the law, and give 
the wages of sinto Christ, when 
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him; and to justify one who is 
personally unrighteous, and has 
no righteousness imputed, seems 
indeed subversive of rational 
ideas of justice, and inconsistent 
with the character of a righteous 
Judge. 

It is further objected, that “the 
imputation of Christ’s righteous- 
ness to a believer would effectu- 
ally exclude, after the gift of faith, 
all possibility of farther grace to 
the children of men.” 

I answer. 1. God’s bestowing 
on us blessings to which he has 
freely given us a title, is as much 
an act of grace, as if we had no 
previous title to them. Free 
grace is the source and founda- 
tion of all gospel blessings, which 
we receive through the mediation 
of Christ. 

2. The imputed righteousness 
of Christ entitles the believer to 
the promise of eternal life. If 
we had a perfect inherent right- 
eousness, we could have no title 
to eternal life otherwise, than by 
a divine firomise. Now eternal 
life and the blessings of the cove- 
nant of grace are fromised to be- 
lievers, as all allow. But whether 
these promises be made to them, 
as clothed in the imputed right- 
eousness of Christ, or not; it is 
certain, that God, according to 
his sovereign will, bestows his 
grace and blessings more on 
some, than on others, who are 
equally interested in Christ and 
in the promises of salvation. He 
exercises his free and sovereign 
grace in granting to some be- 
lievers much greater outward 
favours and privileges, greater 
measures of the gifts and graces 
of the holy Spirit, than he grants 
to others; and their glory, hon- 
our, and happiness in heaven will 
be distinguishingly great. These 
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special favours were indeed ob- 
tained by the merits of Christ; 
but they are farther acts or gifis 
of grace after the gift of faith, 
and such as are not promised or 
vouchsafed to all alike. The 
promises will be fulfilled to all, 
who are interested in the right- 
eousness of Christ. But God 
grants unpromised favours to 
some of them, in distinction from 
others. He hasa right to dis- 
pense the blessings of his grace, 
in what manner and measure he 


pleases. 
It is farther argued, “ if 
sinners have a_ sinless right- 


eousness, which is froferly their 
own, they would have no sins to 
confess and be forgiven. The 
confession or forgiveness of one, 
to whom no sin can be justly im- 
puted, seems a contradiction.” 
Answer. They who have a 
sinless righteousness imputed to 
them, to entitle them to justifica- 
tion, or the rights and privileges 
of the righteous, are yet t7 them- 
selves sinful. ‘The sin is not 
imputed to them to condemna- 
tion, for there is no condemna- 
tion to them, who are in Christ ; 
yet pardoned sins are sins as 
hateful as any, and imputed 
righteousness is not infused into 
the person, who is justified by it. 
While sin dwells in us, we ought 
to be humbly sensible, that we 
are sinners, to acknowledge it, 
ask forgiveness, to hate our 
sins, and turn fromthem. Ifit 
is the duty of all men, to love God 
and keep his commandments ; 
then it isthe duty of all, who 
have sin in them, to hate their 
sins, and turn from them to 
God, and to aright temper and 
practice. Their being pardoned 
and sanctified would not release 
them from the duties of repent- 
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ance, but rather lay them under 
stronger obligations to them. 

But though the righteousness 
of Christ, imputed to a believer, 
gives him as good a plea for ac- 
quittance and justification in the 
court of the Supreme Judge, as a 
perfect personal righteousness 
would have given; yet itis to 
be carefully remembered, that, 
according to the gospel constitu- 
tion, mone, to whom the gospel ts 
sent, are savingly united to Christ, 
or have an interest in his imputed 
righteousness, but fienttent believ- 
ers. Accordingly, perseverance 
in repentance and faith, continu- 
ance in the word of Christ, as his 
true disciples, begging forgive- 
ness for his sake, and keeping his 
commandments, are necessary to 
our abiding in him. We cannot 
continue in a justified state, un- 
less we continue fenitent believ- 
ers, cleansing ourselves from all 
filthiness of flesh and spirit, pere 
fecting holiness in the fear of 
God. Though no inherent qual- 
ifications in us are to be regard 
ed, as our justifying righteous- 
hess, since it is only by the right- 
eousness of Christ, that we are 
justified ; yet without inherent 
holiness we cannot be pardoned, 
justified, and saved through his 
redemption. 

It is farther argued; “ if be- 
lievers had a righteousness prop- 
erly their own, they would nei- 
ther deserve, nor receive any real 
punishments.” 

I answer. If God’s giving 
them an interest in the right- 
cousness of Christ renders it 
thetr own, then this righteous- 
ness, though not of their own 
working, is so their own, as to en- 
title them to the rights and priv- 
ileges of righteous persons. Nor 
are they liable to vindictive pun- 
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ishments, from which Christ hath 
redeemed them, though they 
deserve and receive corrective 
punishments for their violations 
of God’s gracious covenant. But 
these are not inflicted, to satisfy 
the justice and the law of God; 
for they are justified, and their 
sins are not imputed to them, as 
subjecting them to the curse. 
But they are inflicted, as salutary 
chastisements, designed for their 
good. They are inflicted by 
God, not as the just Judge in vin- 
dictive justice; but as the dis- 
cifiline of a wise father, who, while 
he visits them with the rod, takes 
not his loving kindness from 
them. ‘Though these visitations 
are an evidence, that their inhe- 
rent righteousness is not perfect; 
yet they are no proof, that they 
have not an interest inthe perfect 
righteousness of Christ. 

But it may be asked, “ What 
more ampie security of our sal- 
vation can be desired, than the 
goodness and promise of God? 
Why should we want to have our 
title to salvation supported by his 
justice, on the ground of a full 
and perfect, though imputed 
righteousness.” 


Ianswer. There is no firmer | 


title, than a divine promise gives; 
and they, who are so selfish, as to 
desire only to be satisfied that 
they shall be saved, would be as 
willing to be justified without a 
righteousness, as with it; thatis, 
justified unjustly. Butthey, who 
have a regard for the honour of 
God, as a just Judge, will not be 
satisfied with that doctrine, which 
represents God, as justifying 
those, who are not righteous, and 
have no righteousness imputed to 
them. They like that doctrine 
better, which teaches that right 
cousness is imputed to believers, 
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as the ground of their justifica- 


. tion, since they cannot be justifi- 


ed by their own righteousness ; 
that the justice as well as grace 
of God, is declared in the for- 
giveness of sins, through the re- 
demption of Christ, and that he is 
just in justifying believers. And 
that they, who trust in imputed 
righteousness, are saved by 
grace, and have as strong rea- 
sons for walking humbly with 
God, as they could have, if 
they were saved in any other 
way, is what we confidently 
affirm. 

Another objection is to this ef- 
fect. “If Christ has fulfilled 
the law in our stead, and if his 
active and passive obedience is 
imputed to us; then we are not 
bound to obey the commands of 
God. It would be unreasonabie 
to exact a debt of any one alter 
his surety has satisfied it.” 

Answer. Itis granted, that we 
are not required to keep the law 
for the same end, for which Christ 
satisfied the law for us; that is, 
to work out a righteousness, by 
which we are to be justified. But 
it is impossible fora moral crea- 
ture to be freed from his obliga- 
tion to obey the laws of God. 
This can never cease to be his 
duty so long as he is God’s crea- 
ture, and so long as God is wor- 
thy to be loved and obeyed, and 
so long as his commands are 
holy, just, and good. We must 
have respect to all God’s com- 
mands, though we expect not 
that this is to be our justifying 
righteousness. For this is no 
less our duty, than if we were 
probationers for life and happi- 
ness ufder a covenant of works. 
We must obey the commands of 
God from motives, and for ends, 
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proper for those, who are under 
the covenant of grace. In this 
way our subjection, love, and 
gratitude to God must be exer- 
cised and expressed, for the glo- 
rious perfections of his nature, 
particularly for his goodness and 
erace to the children of men, and 
because it is only in this way, 
that we can obtain the posses- 
sion of the blessings, purchased 
for us by Christ, and promised in 
the gospel. It is only in the way 
of faith, repentance, and obedi- 
ence to the commands of Christ, 
that our union to him is main- 
tained, and we are qualified to 
enjoy the blessings, to which be- 
lievers are entitled by their in- 
terest in the righteousness of 
Christ. Though we are justif- 
ed wholly by his merits ; yet sin- 
cere obedience is as much our 
duty, and as necessary to salva- 
tion according to the covenant of 
grace, as perfect obedience ac- 
cording to the covenant of 
works. 

Itis also objected, * that an 
obligation to punishment is not 
to be put on a footing with a pe- 
cuniary debt.” 

Answer. Our sins are in 
scripture termed debts. If they 
are so termed in a_ figurative 
sense, yet this is of no weight, as 
an objection to the doctrine of 
Christ’s satisfying our penal debt, 
by bearing the guilt and punish- 
ment of oursins. The chief dif- 
ferences between a pecuniary and 
a penal debt, I think, are the fol- 
lowing. The payment of the 
one is an act of commutative jus- 
tice ; the punishment of the oth- 
er is distributive justice. A pe- 
cuniary debt is commonly for 
value received; a penal debt 
arises from crimes committed. 
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The one is discharged by the 
payment of the sum owed ; the 
other is satisfied for by suffering 
the deserved punishment. The 
one is ordinarily exacted by the 
creditor, as his frtvate réght ; 
the other is executed Pursuant to 
the sentence of the judge, as the 
minister of fiublic justice, whose 
office is to maintain the author- 
ity of the laws, to make the law 
the rule of his judgment without 
respect to persons, to maintain 
the public rights, and revenge 
the infraction of them, on behaif 
of the public. A pecuniary debt 
may be forgiven by the creditor 
without satisfaction ; but a just 
judge, in his judicial capacity, 
may not clear the guilty. Buta 


and mercy, in providing a spon- 
sor for us, to make satisfaction 
to justice, and in giving us an in- 
terest in his righteousness, and in 
justifying us freely of his grace 
through the redemption, that is 
in him. 

I shall add one more remark. 
Though the punishment of sin 
and the sufferings of Christ have 
been commonly termed satisfac. 
tion for sin; yet we are not ta 
conceive of this, as a compensa- 
tion to God for the good he has 
bestowed upon us. Neither our 
obedience, nor punishment is 
profitable to him. He does not 
delight in the misery of any 
creature for its own sake; but 

ly when it is necessary for holy 


pecuniary and a penal debt may “and good ends. Nor is our obli- 


both be transferred to a sponsor. 
Though the crime and desert of 
punishment cannot be separated 
from the criminal, and transfus- 
ed into an innocent person; yet 
the penal debt, the guilt, and 
punishment may be taken upon 
himself by asponsor. But, when 
a pecuniary debt is paid by a 
sponsor, the debtor is not favour- 
ed by the creditor, in his dis- 
charge from his obligation. But, 
though the justice of God, as the 
supreme Judge of the world, his 
infinite hatred of sin, the threat- 
ening of his law, and the fitness 
and necessity of his manifesting 
his truth and justice in the pun- 
ishment of sin, for his own hon- 
our and the public good ; though 
these considerations required 
that our sins be not forgiven, 
without such satisfaction, as 
would answer the ends, for which 
the punishment of sin is necessa- 
ry; yet we are under infinite 
obligations to God for his grace 


fation to love and obey God, or 


to suffer punishment for our sins 
merely because we have received 
good from him, (though our ob- 
ligations on this account are 
great) but it is chiefly, because 
he is worthy to be loved and 
obeyed for what he is in himself, 
as well as for the abundant com- 
munications of his goodness to 
his creatures. 

Thus, Sir, I have communi- 
cated to you some thoughts on 
this important subject. I have 
endeavoured to express my ideas 
intelligibly. With what success 
this has been accomplished, you 
will judge ; as also whether there 
be weight, pertinency, and just- 
ness in these remarks. Such as 
they are, please to accept them, 
as an honest, however teeble at- 
tempt to defend the faith, deliv- 
ered to the saints ; and as a token 
of the respect and affection of 
your friend. 

ud Christian of the Ancient Schaot. 
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Letters from a Clergyman to his Son. (Sep. 
LETTERS FROM A CLERGYMAN selves to God; yea, we think we 
TO HiS SON, ought to do it. 
Now if you feel any doubt 
LETTER Il. concerning the lawfulness of a 
Dear Francis, work in contemplation, ask 
In answer to your question whether it would be pious, or 
“ How aman may pursue his’ proper to commend it to God? 
secular business with success, Or if you knew a neighbour, who 
and still maintain the power of often begun such a work witha 
religion,” I have advised you prayer for God’s blessing, ask, 
to commit all your works to God, what you would think of him? 
and thus make your secular busi- Would you view him as eminent- 
ness a part of religion. While ly devout, or as adding profane- 
you conduct in this manner, you ness to iniquity? If you would 
will bave a plain practical rule, be afraid to pray for God’s bless- 
by.which you may judge con- ing on the work in question ; or 
cerning your duty, in cases would condemn as impious the 
where a deceitful heart will pre- man who should presume to 
tend doubts and contrive eva- commit such a work to God in 
sions. eeprayers you may conclude it to 
There are certain works >be abominable. 
which you wish to do, and® Guided by this rule, you never 
which you hope you may do_ will use any artifice, deception, 
without incurring guilt. Now or fraud in the prosecution of 
put this question seriously to your worldly designs ; for no 
your conscience, “ Can lcommit man can seriously commend such 
these works to God!” If you means to the blessing of God. 
canhot do this without manifest This rule will exclude gaming 
mmpiety, then you must know, from the list of lawful works. 
that the works are sinful. W hateveropinion some may have 
In all our just and important of gaming, consideredas an amuse- 
undertakings, we may with pro- ment, no man would dare to pray, 
priety, and we @ught in duty, to that he might find it a profitable 
seek the direction of God’s coun- trade toget money. That sense 
sel, the assistance of his grace, of piety which prompts a man 
and the concurrence of his bless- to pray for success in his hus- 
ing. The religious husbandman bandry or commerce, would 
asks God’s smiles on his daily make him afraid to offera prayer 
Fabours. The pioustrayellerin for success, when he and his 
all his ways acknowledges God’s neighbour had agreed to put their 
directing and preserving provi- property to the hazard ofa game. 
dence. The good Christianim- He would feel, in such a case, as 
plores God’s blessing on his if prayer were an insult to his 
common meals. In timesofap- Maker. He would shudder at 
parent danger to his person or thethought of it. If he knew 
substance he solicits the divine a brother gamester, who usually 
protection. In any case where sought God’s blessing at a card- 
our design is good, andthe table, as the Christian does ata 
means to be used are just, we dining table, he would think him 
feel no scruple in addressing our- abandoned to impiety. He would 
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applaud himself, that, though he 
practised gaming, he never pros- 
tituted piety in the business. 
But if the business itself be in- 
nocent, why may not prayer ac- 
company this, as well as any oth- 
er innocent business ? 

This rule will shew you what 
diversions you may admit with- 
out prejudice to religion in your 
heart. I will not deny, but that 
some amusements may be useful. 
Such as are, in their nature, in- 
nocent, and in their use, subser- 
vient to health of body, cheerful- 
ness of mind, sociability of tem- 
per, and the improvement of 
friendship, the Christian doubt- 
less may admit, at proper sea- 
sons, and within reasonable 
bounds. In such recreations you 
may as properly seek God’s di- 
rection and blessing, as in read- 
ing an instructive book, or in 
sitting down at a festival table. 
But if the diversion to which you 
are invited, or which you have 
proposed, be of such a nature, or 
attended with such circumstan- 
ces, that it would appear impi- 
ous to implore God’s guidance 
and blessing, it is certain, that 
you ought to forbear the use 
of it. 

Farther. Ifrealizing the truth 
and importance of religion, you 
should adopt means to spread the 
knowledge and promote the prac- 
tice of it among others—among 
the youth, or among people who 
have not the ordinary means of 
instruction, you would not-fail to 
commit your endeavours to the 
divine blessing. But who wouid 
venture to pray for success in 
his endeavours to propagate infi- 
delity and ‘impiety? There are 
those profane and impious crea- 
tures, who treat the scriptures 


with contempt, and labour to cor- 
V ol. Iii. No. A. W 
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rupt the minds of others from 
the belief of them by cavilling 
against them in company, and by 
reading and recommending books 
written with a design to discredit 
their authority, and defeat their 
influence. These persons pre- 
tend to believe that there is a 
God, on whom all creatures are 
dependent. But could they se- 
riously address the Deity for his 
gracious smiles on their endeav- 
ours? Could they apply to him 
in prayer forthe success of the 
means, which they are using to 
subvert revelation ? Could they 
supplicate his blessing to accom- 
pany their labours? Certainly 
they would not venture on so aw- 
fula step. But why? If they 
believed the scriptures to be false 
and dangerous, they might as 
consistently pray for their sub- 
version, as the Christian, who 
believes them to be true and im- 
portant, can pray for their credit 
and influence. The truth is, the 
infidel, while he opposes the gos- 
pel, feels an inward suspicion, 
that he is opposing the word of 
God. And while he retains any 
impression of his own accounta- 
bleness, he daves not invoke his 
Maker to prosper his guilty con- 
duct. | 
Make it a rule to commit your 
works to God in humble prayer, 
and you will not hesitate long, 
what works you may do. Your 
own conscience will remonstrate 
againsta prayer for the divine 
blessing on sinful works. You 
will not presume to implore his 
smiles on works, w'ich he con- 
demns. Do nothing, but what 
you can seriously introduce into 
a prayer, and make the matter 
of apetitionto God. You will 
then seldom venture on any crim- 
inal design, or on any sinful 
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means to accomplish an innocent 
design. Peruse and apply this 
advice from 
Your affectionate parent, 
| Eusepivs. 


INTERESTING QUERIES. 


Is it an act of Christian and 
ministerial fellowship to sit in 
council with the delegates and 
pastors of churches? Or in other 
words: Does a minister, when 
he sits in council, especially in 
an ordaining council, by such 
act acknowledge all who sit with 
him, as pastors, in the council, to 
be ministers of the gospel, and 
fellow labourers in the kingdom 
of Christ? 

If this be answered in the af- 
firmative ;, it is then asked: 
How can a minister, who believes 
the doctrines of grace, and con- 


siders them essential to the gos- 


pel scheme of salvation, sit in 
council with those ministers who 
deny them ? 

These queries are stated with 
a hope, that some scribe, whois 
well instructed, will give that at- 
tention to them, which their 
practical importance demands, 
and kindly instruct those, who 
often know not what to do. 

Timoray. 


ANSWER. 


When we sit in council, be it 
an ordaining or other council, 
we acknowledge all the ministers, 
who sit with us, to be in good 
ecclesiastical standing; i. e. to 
have been duly inducted into 
office, and not to be now ina 
state of deposition, or under cen- 
sure; and we acknowledge the 
delegates to be messengers of 
the churches of our common 


Lord. Thus far, and no-farther, 
as I conceive, we declare our fel. 
lowship with them. We do 
not by this act express any opin- 
ion relative to their grace, or 
their orthodoxy. If the minis- 
ters are visibly in good standing, 
have been regularly introduced 
into thet office, and have not 
been regularly ejected from: it, 
We are to treat them as officers in 
the church, whatever may be our 
private opinion concerning their 
personal character or qualifica- 
tions. Our Saviour had com- 
muaion with the Jewish church, 
though there were in it many 
things which he condemned. 
While the pharisean Scribes sat 
in Moses’ seat, he directed the 
people to attend on their instruc- 
tions, and observe them, as far as 
they were agrecable to the law 
of Moses ; but cautioned them to 
avoid the errors taught, and the 
sins practised by these teachers. 

In the kingdorn of Christ, “ all 
things are to be done decently 


-and in erder.” There must be a 


visible decency, an external order 
in the church, that peace may be 
preserved, edification promoted, 
and confusion prevented. 

When a man offers himself as 
a candidate for the ministerial 
office, it is incumbent on him to 
exhibit positive proofs of his 
qualifications. But before a min- 
ister can be justly deposed 
from office, there must be ad- 
duced full and indubitable evi- 
dence of his disgualifications. 
The candidate must have a * good 
report ;” and if there arise an ill 


report, he must disprove and re- 
move it, before he js ordained. 
But Paul says, “ Against an £/- 
der,” one already in office, “ re- 
ceive not an accusation, but be- 
fore two or three witnesses,” 
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The officer is not to be deposed, 
or treated as deposed, on mere 
“yeport:” There must first be 
an open trial ; an accusation sus- 
tained by competent testimony ; 
he must have the accuser and 
witnesses face to face, that he 
may hear them, and have an op- 
portunity to confront them. 
Liven written affidavits, taken at a 
distance, are never to be admitted 
in such trials, nor indeed in any 
ecclesiastical trials; for the gos- 
pel requires, that the witnesses 
be present. Our civil courts re- 
quire the same in criminal prose- 
cutiens. And church -prosecu- 
tions are all criminal. 

If we refuse to sit in a council, 
io which we are called, some 
reason must be assigned for this 
refusal; otherwise it speaks no 
explicit langaiage, and may be in- 
terpreted by men’s suspicions to 
speak any thing and every thing 
that is ill. If our avewed reason 
‘be, that such a minister is hresent, 
and we cannot act with him, ther 
we declare, by words and actions, 
that this minister ought not to be 
owned and treated as a minister; 
that the whole council ought toe 
discard him; that his people 
ought to withdraw from him ; 
that all Christians ought to shun 
him, as an evil and dangerous 
man. We not only slander him 
before proof of guilt, but, as far 
as our influence can avail, we lay 
him under censure; and it is 
our intention, (if we have any 
consistent intention) that our 
conduct shall operate to this ef- 
fect. But where is our authority 
to censure and condemn him? 
We were not called for this bu- 
siness. Where is our evidence ? 
Reh rt or rumour, is not to be 
received against an elder. Have 
vou or 4 personal knowledge in 
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the case ? One witness is not sul- 
ficient. Are there other witnes- 
ses? They must exhibit their 
testimony before a proper judica- 
ture, and in the presence of the 
accused, that he may hear, cross- 
examine and confront ‘them. 
Must he defend himself on the 
spot’ He is not prepared—his 
witnesses are not present; he 
perhaps has obiections agaiiist 
the jadges, who assume to try 
him ; and they were called for 
quite different business. But 
perhaps, it will be said, ** Here is 
a minister, who has openly a- 
xowed -his heresy, and who is 
therefore condemned of himself. 
There is no need of other witnes- 
ses.” Be itso; still Paul tells 
us, that even in such a case, the 
heretic is not to be rejected, un- 
til “after the first and second ad- 
monition.”’ 

If every man assumes to him- 
self a power to judge, hereticate 
and cendemn his brethren, on 
mére-repert, or on bis ewn pri- 
vate opinion, or on surmise and 
prejudice, without a fair, open 
trial,* whose character is safe ? 
whose standing is secure ? where 
is the peace and order of the 
churches ? where is: the liberty 
with which Christ has made us 
free? ** God is not the author of 
confusion, but of peace in all 
churches of the saints.” 

We may know a minister, 
whom we think immoral in prac- 
tice, or unsound in faith. Such 
a minister we should endeavour 
to reclaim by private expostula- 


* We regret that no ecclesiastical 
tribunal exists in our Congregational 
churches, before which such a trial 
may be had. We hope the wisdoin 
of the ministers and churches will be 
employed to supply this great defect 
in our ecclesiastical Crscipline. 
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tion. If we fail of success, we 
may desire some proper persons, 
who know the case, to assist our 
addresses. Weare to exercise 
meekness, patience and candour. 
And before we attempt, by any 
action of ours, to impress a stig- 
ma upon him, I should suppose, 
we ought to institute a regular 
process against him, before some 
proper tribunal, that if he is in- 
nocent, he may be acquitted, and 


our minds relieved from pain. 
ful suspicion ; and if he is guil- 
ty, and obstinate in his crimes or 
errors, his folly may be made 
manifest to all men, and the 
churches secured from danger- 
ous imposition. 

Thus, I imagine, peace and 
order in churches, and purity 
and soundness in ministers will 
best be preserved. 

Tirvs. 








Selections, 


We invite the attention of our Readers to the following observations 
from “ The Religious Monitor;” a valuable periodical work, pud- 
lished at Edinburgh, in Scotland. The few remarks, which are 
of a more local nature, contain information, which will not be unac- 
cefitable to our Readers, whtle the general tenor and spirit of the 
whole, tt will be readily fiercetved, render them seasonadble and aji- 
flicable to the existing state of religion in our own country. 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTROVERSIES AMONGST 
PROTESTANTS, WITH REMARKS ON THE PROGRESS OF RE- 


LIGION. 


Tue state of society is seldom 
long stationary, and Paul speaks 
of the course of this world : 
What then, it may be inquired, 
since the reformation, has been 
our progress { 

I shail suggest a few hints on 
religion, ratber with the view of 
calling the attention of others to 
this subject, than of exhausting 
it myself. From the reforma- 
tion to the present day, the con- 
troversy between Protestants and 
Papists has existed ; and a mi- 
nute attention to the different as- 
pects it has assumed, might 
serve: to discriminate the relig- 
ious character of the intervening 
ages. Another method of ascer- 
taining our direction at least, and 


perhaps somewhat of our pro- 
gress also, is to attend to the suc- 
cessive controversies, which have 
arisen among Protestants them- 
selves. 

During the sixteenth century, 
the chief controversy among the 
reformers was about the habits, 
rites, and ceremonies. These 
were of themselves confessedly 
indifferent, and judging by the 
reasoning of Paul, Rom. xiv. the 
guilt of schism rested on the im- 
posers. In a_ neighbouring 
church,* a violent discussion has 
been excited concerning their 
articles, whether they are Ar- 
minian or Calvinistic. It has 


* The church of England. 
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sometimes been hinted, that the 
scriptures must be very obscure, 
since sO many contradictory 
opinions are derived from the 
same source: but this contro- 
versy may shew us, that no 
words are so precise, as that an 
ingenious disputant may not at- 
tach to them a meaning different, 
nay, even opposite, to what they 
were originally intended to con- 
vey. Their expressions might 
not be so accurate, nor the line 
of distinction so minutely defin- 
ed, as after the subtile disquisi- 
tions on the Arminian point; 
but the sentiments of the leading 
reformers, on the important doc- 
trines of the gospel, were nearly 
the same. At a subsequent pe- 
riod, not only their pious bish- 
ops, but even the House of Com- 
mons, rejected the Arminian in- 
terpretation, classing it with that 
of the Jesuits. 

Another, and perhaps more 
important controversy among 
Protestants, was concerning the 
form of church government. 
This broke out before the close 
of Elizabeth’s reign; and was 
first agitated between the Epis- 
copalians and Presbyterians, and 
afterwards with the Indepen- 
dants. James had long labour- 
ed to introduce a_ species of 
Episcopacy into Scotland; and 
from the time of his ascending 
the English throne, his purpose 
was more avowed, and his at- 
tempts more open. The same 
course pursued by his son, with 
other concurring circumstances, 
produced those dreadful calami- 
ties, by which the middle of the 
17th century was convulsed. 
One form of church government 
may be better adapted to promote 
the purposes of edification than 
another, as well as nearer to 
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the apostolical model, yet it is 
certainly carrying the matter by 
much too far, to make any one 
of them essentially necessary to 
the existence of a Christian 
church. God hath been pleased 
to bless the labours of Presbyte- 
rians, Episcopalians, and Inde- 
pendants: May we not then 
adopt the reasoning of Peter con- 
cerning the Gentiles, that as 
God appears to make little dif- 
ference among these, so to insist 
that any one of them should, in 
all cases, be submitted to, would 
be to tempt God, and wreath a 
burdensome yoke around the 
necks of our brethren. 

The Arminian controversy 
may be reckoned the third, by 
which the Protestant church was 
divided. Previous to the acces- 
sion of James, the doctrines of 
predestination, and of the perse- 
verance of the saints, had been 
opposed ; but it was not till after 
the synod of Dort, that divines 
began to range themselves un- 
der the banners of Calvin and 
Arminius. James displayed a 
fiery zeal against the Arminian 
party in Holland; but at home, 
as they did not oppose the arbi- 
trary measures of the court, they 
were highly favoured, both by 
himself and his son. Towards 
the close of the 17th century, 
Arminianism, somewhat modi- 
fied, was supported by Barrow 
and by Tillotson; and without 
reproach, it may safely be affirm- 
ed, that during the 18th century, 
the sentiments of by far the 
greater part of the English cler- 
gy, have been at least Arminian. 
The topics brought under dis~ 
cussion in this controversy are 
far more important, than those 
formerly mentioned, and ulti- 
mately resolve themselves int® 
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the question, Whether the glory 
of man’s salvation oucht to be 
ascribed only to the Creator, or, 
in part at least, is due to the 
creature ? 

Soon after the commence- 
ment of the Reformation, the di- 
vinity of Christ was questioned 
and opposed. During the 17th 
century, the opinions of Secinus 
were favoured by few in Britain. 
In the early part of the last cen- 
tury, several persons began to 
speculate on these points, who 
in general appear to have adopt- 
ed the Arian hypothesis; but 
from the middle to the close of 
the century, Socinianism met 
with many open and avowed de- 
fenders ; and its progress among 
the people, it was boasted, was 
rapid and extensive. As this 
controversy respects the object 
of worship, and the method of 
acceptance with God, all who 
are not wholly indifferent to re- 
ligion must admit, that it reaches 
to the very foundation of vital 
godliness. 

Lord Herbert has long been 
accounted the father of our En- 
glish deists, and though his off- 
spring has been exceedingly nu- 
merous, few, if any of them, have 
excelled him in ability, or equall- 
ed him in propriety of conduct. 
He did not absolutely deny the 
possibility, or even the existence 
of revelation; but overtooking 
man’s peculiar situation as a sin- 
ner, unhappily supposed, that 
the light of nature could discover 
all that it was necessary for us to 
know. During the last century, 
a great variety of deistical puDli- 
cations appeared in Englaid ; 
and at present, it is supposed, 
that infidelity is pretty prevalent 
among the literary and_ philo- 
sophical part of the commuuity, 


and extensively diffused through 
the body of the people. One 
thing may with safety be affirm- 
ed; that religion has not that 
hold of the public mind, nor that 
influence over individual conduct 
which it once had. 

From this brief review, which, 
though very imperfect, is, I hope, 
so far as it goes, just, it appears 
that our progress has been, from 
questioning things indifferent, to 
proceed to those of importance ; 
from what is important, to those 
which are essential ; till at last 
revelation itself is by many as- 
sailed and rejected. In‘ every 
science, some first principles are 
necessary, on which the whole 
superstructure is raised. In 
feometry there are certain’ ax- 
ioms on which all the reasonitigs 
are founded. If, instead of pur- 
suing the high speculations of 
this science, a mathematician 
should exert himseif to overturn 
the axioms, he might ro this dis- 
play great ingenuity, but the ten- 
dency of his labours, instead of 
advancing, would be to involve 
the whole science in uncertainty. 
The sacred scriptures are the 
foundation on which divines build 
their systems, and they furnish 
the materials of which these sys- 
tems are, or ought to be com- 
posed. But, if instead of holding 
fast these, as our forefathers did, 
and of imitating their example 
in explaining and illustrating 
them, we are chiefly employed 
in discusstons about the truth of 
revelation, this shews that our 
movements instead of progres- 
sive have been retrograde. 

It is not meant that Christiani- 
ty is unsupported by evidence, or 
that its evidence ought not to be 
studied ; but from the language 
frequently used, we might be 
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tempted to believe, that if not ab- 
solutely to question the truth of 
revelation, yet to controvert its 
peculiar doctrines, and to treat its 
writers with little respect, are re- 
ccived by some as sure marks of 
the progress and improvement 
of theology. But does theology 
admit of no improvement? It 
certainly does; though I am 
afraid we are apt to be misled, 
by what took place at the Reform- 
ation, and by the successive the- 
ories, Which have been started 
in moral and natural science. At 
the Reformation, a great and 
astonishing change took place in 
the theological systems ; and we 
are ready to imagine, that, to care 
ry on the progress ef what the 
Reformers so happily commenc- 
ed, it is necessary for every suc- 
ceeding age to depart as widely 
from that which preceded it, as 
they did from the doctrines and 
practice of the Romish church. 
But their situation and ours 1s 
widely different. Much of the 
time of the first Reformers was 
occupied in removing the rub- 
bish, which one age after another 
had heaped on religion, and in 
searching for its true foundation, 
laid in the word of God. Wheu 
they obtained this, they held it 
fast, and so ought we ; as the on- 
ly way, in which progress in re- 
ligion can be made, is by adher- 
ing to “the word of the Lord, 
which endureth forever.” The 
theories in Moral and Natural 
Philosophy, which haye succes- 
sively been started, so far from 
being worthy of the imitation of 
theologians, are proofs of the im- 
perfect state of these sciences. 
These theories generally account, 
or seem to account for a variety 
of phenomena ; but not compre- 
hending the whole, they give 
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place to their successors, which 
grasp a more extensive range, or 
are recommended by the ingenu- 
ity of their principles, or the ele- 
gance of their expression. Were 
they fixed on a solid basis, such 
changes would be unnecessary 
and hurtful. Few are now dis- 
posed to call in question the New- 
tonian theory, and if no such 
agreement is found in morals, it 
arises from the reluctance men 
have to admit the principles of 
scripture, and the impossibility of 
finding a true foundation whilst 
these are rejected. ‘Truth ad- 
mits not of change, and it is the 
glory of Christians, that it is not 
subyect to the fluctuating fashions 
of society. If we have the scrip- 
tures exactly as they were left 
by the sacred writers, and accu- 
rate translations of these in our 
own language, no farther im- 
provement is to be made upon 
them. Diligent study and fer- 
vent prayer must be employed in 
searching the word of God—its 
doctrines may be anew illustrated 
from historical fact, observation, 
or experience—and so far we 
owght to attend to the progress of 
society,as to bring forward scrip- 
ture truth in opposition to the 
reigning vices and errors; and 
to express our sentiments in such 
language as may not increase the 
dislike, which the human heart 
naturally has to the holy, hum- 
bling salvation of the gospel. 
Still it must be remembered, that 
it is on us, not on revelation, that 
the change is to be effected ; and 
that it is only by more clear- 
ly understanding its doctrines, by 
more firmly believing its prom- 
ises, and by more stedfastly obey-, 
ing its precepts, that we can 
make progress in religion, or 


kope to excel the ages which arg 
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past. The scriptures are not in- 
tended to furnish us with materi- 
als for the construction of fanci- 
ful systems; they are the grand 
instrument employed by God in 
fitting men for heaven. He 
forms them for himself, by deliv- 
ering them into the mould of the 
doctrine of Christ. 

When once we ascertain the 
species of improvement of which 
religion admits, it will not be dif- 
ficult to perceive, whether we 
still continue to make progress, 
or have long since begun to de- 
cline. 

The number of those by 
whom revelation is rejected, is 
fur greater at present, than it 
was at the Reformation, and for 
some succeeding ages. This 
will not be denied ; and it will 
also be admitted, that the increase 
of unbelievers is a convincing 
proof that religion amongst us 
is on the decline. This increase 
is the more surprising, as at no 
period have the evidences of rev- 
elation been more clearly and 
ably stated ; nor the cavils of its 
opponents more fully refuted. 
Still infidelity makes rapid pro- 
gress. Whence is this? With- 
out entering far on the subject, 
it appears to me, that a consid- 
erable share of blame rests with 
the defenders of revelation. In 
the early part of the last century, 
several divines, to counteract the 
effects of infidelity, published sys- 
tems of natural religion, w hich, 
by the unacknowledged aid of 
scripture, they rendered tolerably 
complete. In this way they ex- 
pected to win over their oppo- 
nents; a plan just as likely to 
succeed, as it would be, to hope 
to prevail on a sick man to call a 
physician, by telling him that he 
Would recover without his aid. 


In later times the defences of 
Christianity yield up by far too 
much, and from this charge even 
the valuable works of Paley can- 
not be exempted. Writers of 
the Socinian cast exclude from 
Christianity, that which consti- 
tutes it the religion of a sinner. 
Should we by external evidence 
be convinced of the truth of reve- 
lation, if we embrace their senti- 
ments, there is little in it to in- 
terest the heart. To these may 
be added, a disposition which has 
appeared of late, to account for 
the infidelity of some eminent 
characters, without imputing to 
them any moral blame. Besides 
other circumstances, the terms 

and style of theologians are sufh- 
cient to disgust every scholar, 
and are held up as one great 
cause of the rejection of their 
doctrines. Mr. Foster, in his ve- 
ry valuable essays, appears on 
this topic to have gone too far ; 
it is not by the wisdom of words, 
but by the foolishness of preach- 
ing, that God is pleased to save 
them that believe. 

Many who still profess to 
believe the scriptures, have not 
that respect for them, nor that 
value for their doctrines, which 
was common among Protestants 
at, and for some time subsequent 
to the Reformation. Men who 
would be offended with the name 
of infidel, have impeached the 
credit of some of the sacred wri- 
ters, rejected from others passa- 
res which didnot accord withtheir 
peculiar system ; and degraded 
allof them from that high station, 
to which, in the opinion of our 
forefathers, they were so justly 
entitled. When we are toldof the 
difficulties to be encountered be- 
fore we can ascertain their mean- 
ing, we might judge them ob- 
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scure as the responses of the 
Delphic oracle ; and, if for safety 
we put ourselves under the guid- 
ance of one of these sage inter- 
preters, however substantial, or 
important the passage at our out- 
set might have appeared, when 
stript of eastern hyperbole, and 
Jewish phraseology, it is nought 
but ashadow. ‘The irreverence 
with which the German divines 
treat the sacred writers, has long 
been known ; perhaps similar in- 
stances of disrespect might be 
found among ourselves ; at least 
in our periodical publications, 
some of which appear to have 
been very successiu! instruments 
in freeing the public mind from 
the shackles of religion. Nor 
is it to be forgotten,” says a late 
writer in the Monthly Review, 
“that Paul was tinctured with 
the theology of the school of Ga- 
maliel, and his epistles ought to 
be perused under this recollec- 
tion.” As the apostle mentions 
another instructer whom he had 
in theology, (Gal. i. 11, 12) and 
seems to lay considerable stress 
on this, that he received not his 
gospel from man ; it would have 
been but decent in the Reviewer, 
before contradicting him, to have 
told us whence his information 
was derived. Besides, there are 
many by whom the doctrines of 
the gospel are admitted as true, 
but at the same time treated as 
unimportant. ‘This appears of- 
ten in biographical sketches, in 
which persons are exhibited, as 
distinguished for all that is great 
and good, without the least hint 
that they were actuated by Chris 
tian principles ; and at last safely 
placed jn the mansions of bliss, 
Without the smallest allusion to 
Jesus, the only way of access to 


the Father. Many a sermon 
Vol. III. No. 4.. x 


might be adduced, to prove that 
if the preacher believed the doc- 
trines of the gospel to be true, he 
did not at least think them of suf- 
ficient importance te be introduce 
ed into his compositions. He 
must have been a very careless 
observer, who has not often re= 
marked that in conversation, the 
truths of scripture are often con- 
tradicted by those, who seem to 
entertain no doubt of their own 
Christianity. If then it is a fair 
criterion, to judge of the pro- 
gress of religion by the respect 
paid to the sacred scriptures, and 
if the representation here given 
be just, no doubt can remain but 
that among us, religion has been, 
and still is, on the decline. 

3. But though we may have 
dropt somewhat of the theory, it 
may be alleged, that we have 
made great progress in the prac- 
tice of religion. Persecution, 
the stain of humanity, and the 
disgrace of our Reformers, is 
now abolished. The investiga- 
tors of truth are marked by a 
liberality of mind, and freedom 
of inquiry, in their own specula- 
tions ; and by a candour and 
charity to those, who differ from 
them, unknown till the present 
enlightened age. “ Let another 
man praise thee,” said Solomon, 
“and not thine own mouth.” 
W hat is proper for an individual, 
might not be unsuitable to a na- 
tion; and were the age modest, 
as wellas enlightened, posterity 
might be trusted with the cele- 
bration of our praise. It is read 
ily admitted, that the first reform- 
ers did not entirely lay aside the 
spirit of persecution ; yet in this 
they acted on principle, thougha 
mistaken one, that they, who be= 
lieved not the truth of God, nor 
worshipped him in the way of 
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his appointment, ought to be 
punished by men. Episcopalians 
were frequently guilty of perse- 
cution ; and Presbyterians too, 
lam sorry to say, displayed much 
of the same spirit. But there 
was this: difference between 
them: Episcopalians persecuted 
for noncompliance, with what 
they themselves acknowledged 
to be indifferent :. Presbyterians 
Were anwilline to tolerate those 
who cid not adopt a form of gov- 
ernment, Which they deemed 
essential to tle well being of a 
Christian church. But is it cer- 
tain, that no latent spark of this 
spirit still remains, ready to burst 
forth on proper occasions’ A 
disposition to bear down their op- 
ponents, by other weapons than 
those, which the apostles used, 
is alleged to have appeared of- 
tener than once among their suc- 
cessors in the southern part of the 
island; and in Hiil’s View of 
the Church of Scotland, there are 
some sentiments which would by 
#o means disgrace the lips of a 
Spanish ingquisitor. With grati- 
tude let us bless God for the free- 
com from persecution, which 
ave'so lone enjoyed; nor 
us forget, that to cur civil, more 
than to our relly ‘ous rulers, we 
are indebted for this blessing. 
But it is supposed, that in lib- 
erality, candour, and charity, we 
as far excel the Reformers, as 
they surpassed us in zeal. In 
your valuable publication, that 
indifference to relicvious truth, 
Which ts so often veiled under 
the name of charity, has been al- 
teady well described ; and I have 
no wish to resume the subject. 
To steer clear of persecution and 
ilfiberality, it is surely not neces- 
sary to maintain the innocence of 
error; for if error is innocent, 
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truth is useless. Yet this is the 
extreme into which some have 
gone, whilst others of the same 
school, who appear to be in earn- 
est in what they assert, ean hard- 
ly be said to possess all the can- 
dour of which the age boasts. 
Dr. Priestly was accounted the 
most candid man of his party ; 
and now that he is gone, the palm 
of candour may perhaps be trans- 
ferred to Mr. Belsham. Ina re- 
cent publication, speaking of Cal- 
vinism, he describes it as “ a rig- 
orous, a gloomy, and a pernicious 
system; as full of horror; as the 
very extravagance of errors ; and 
aS a mischievous compound. of 
impiety and idolatry.” “ The 
God of Calvinism,” says he, “ is 
a gloomy, arbitrary tyrant; a 
malignant, omnipotent demon.” 
Though the object of censure is 
different, Mr. Belsham is as keen, 
and, if we durst say it, almost as 
iiberal as an old Puritan. But 
Calvinists, I suspect,are not com- 
prehended in the bill of charity ; 
and from Mr. B.’s account of 
them, it must be acknowledged, 
they hardly. deserve such a fa- 
vour. With them the ordinary 
rules of warfare may be set aside ; 
and this pestilent sect, hunted to 
destruction by every possible 
means. The above quotation will 
shew, that candour and liberality 
are not yet universally prevalent ; 
and that Calvinists are no longer 
entitled to the exclusive privilege 
of abusing their opponents. 
Much light might be thrown 
on this subject, by comparing the 
moral systems of the present 
day with the morality of scrip- 
ture, which was that adopted by 
our first reformers. Our nation- 
al character ought also to be com- 
pared with that of our fathers at the 
close of the 16th, and during the 
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ereatest part of the 17th century. 
But as I have already trespassed 
too far, I shall conclude with ob- 
serving, that king James would 
no longer find it necessary to 
publish a book of sports, to pre- 
vent the teo strict observance of 
the Sabbath; and that, if our Con- 
fession of Faith and Catechisms 
were again submitted to the con- 
sideration of Parliament, imstead 
ef grave discussion, they would 
provoke to ridicule, or excite dis- 
gust. Ayworres. 


(Rel. Mon, 


Lhe following are the Rules, which 
the celebrated Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Hae prescribed for him- 
self, at his entrance tnto office, 
copied from the original, under 
his own hand. 


THINGS NECESSARY TO BE CON- 
TINUALLY HAD IN REMEM- 
BRANCE. 


1. Tur in the administration 
of justice 1 am entrusted for 
God, the king and country ; and 
therefore, 

2. That it be done, 1. Up- 
rightly. 2. Deliberately. 3. Res- 
olutely. 

$3. That I rest not upon my 
own understanding or strength, 
but implore and rest upon the 
direction and strength of God. 

4. That in the execution eof 
justice, I carefully lay aside my 
own passions, and not give way 
to them, however provoked. 

5. That I be wholly intent up- 
on the business I am about, re- 
mitting all other cares and 
thoughts, as unseasonable, and 
interruptions. 
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6. That I suffer not myself to 
be prepossessed with any judg- 
ment at all, till the whole busi- 
ness and both parties be heard. 

7. That 1 never engage my- 
self in the beginning of any 
cause, but reserve myself un- 
prejudiced till the whole be 
heard. : 

8. That in business capital, 
though my nature prompt me lo 
pity ; yet to consider, that there 
is also a pity due to the coun- 
try. 

9. That I be not too rigid in 
matters purely conscientious, 
where all the harm is diversity 
of judgment. 

10. That I be not biassed with 
compassion to the poor, or fa- 
vour to the rich, in point of jus- 
tice. 

11. That the popular, or court 
applause, or distaste, have no in- 
fluence in any thing I do in 
point of distribution of justice. 

12. Not to be solicitous what 
men will say or think, so long 
as I keep myself exactly accord- 
ine to the rules of justice. 

1S. If in criminals it be a 
measuring cast, to incline to mer- 
cy and acquittal. 

14. The criminals that consist 
merely in words, when no more 
harm ensues, moderation is no 
injustice. 

15. In criminals of blood, if 
the fact be evident, severity is 
justice. 

16. To abhor all private soli- 
citations, of what kind soever, 
and by whomsoever, in matters 
depending. 

'7. to charge my servants, 
1. Not to interpose in any busi- 
ness whatsoever. 2. Not to take 
more than their known fees. 
3. Not to give any undue prece- 
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dence to causes. 4. Not to rec- 
ommend council. 

18. To be short and sparing 
at meals, that | may be the fitter 
for business. 


MISCELLANIES. 
ON KILLING GAME. 


Mr. Gitpin, in his remarks 
on the scenery of the Isle of 
Wight, (See Observations on the 
Western Parts of England, &c. 
London, 1798, p. 339) having 
noticed the immense swarms of 
sea fowl, which at certain seasons 
hang on the beetling precipices 
near the Needles, proceeds, as 
follows : 

** That man has a right to de- 
stroy such animals as are 7oxrious 
to him is undoubted. That he 
has a right also over the lives of 
such animals as are useful to him 
for food and other necessaries, 
is equally unquestioned. But 
‘whether he has aright to destroy 
life for his amusement, is another 
question. If he is determined to 
act the tyrant (that is, to consider 
jiower as conferring righz,) the 
point is decided. Power he cer- 
tainly has. But if he wish to act 
on authorized and equitable prin- 
ciples, let him just point out the 
passage in his charter of rights 
over the brute creation, which 
gives him the liberty of destroy- 
ing life for his amusement. 


¢* On Noah, and in him on all mankind, 

The charter was conferr’d, by which 
we hold 

The flesh of animals in fee ; and claim 

O’er all we feed on, power of life and 
death. 

But read the instrument, and mark it 
well. 

The oppression of a tyrannous control 

Can find no warrant there.” 


“J would not enter on my list of 
friends 

(Though grac’d with polish’d manners 
and fine sense, F 

Yet wanting sensibility,) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a 
worm.”” 

«« The sum is this. If man’s conveni- 
ence, health, 

Or safety interfere, his rights and 
claims 

Are paramount, and must extinguish 
theirs. 

Else they are all—the meanest things 
that are— 

As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the 
first, 


Who in his sovereign wisdom made 
them all.” 
CowPer’s Tas. 


That hares, and partridges and 
woodcocks, and all other animals 
fit for food, may be deprived of 
life for the purpose of being used 
for food, is unquestionable. The 
profession, therefore, of a game- 
keeper or a warrener is equally 
innocent with that of a butcher. 
But the sfiortaman will do well to 
ask himself, Whether, though 
the animals which he kills are fit 
for food, amusement is not, as his 
appellation indicates, his main 
object in destroying them; and 
whether, to use Mr. Gilpin’s lan- 
guage, a Clause authorizing their 
destruction for that object is to 
be found in his charter of rights 
over the brute creation? X. Y. 

[Ch. Obs. 


A HERMIT’S MEDITATION. 


The author unhnown. 


Ix lonesome cave, 

Of noise and interruption void, 
His thoughtful solitude 

A Hermit thus enjoy’d : 


His choicest book 
The remnant of a human head 
The volume was—whence he 
his solemn lecture read. 
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Whoe’er thou wert, 
Partner of my retirement now, 
My nearest intimate, 

My best companion thou! 


On thee to muse 
The busy living world I left ; 
Of converse but thine, 
And silent that, reft ! 


Wert thou the rich, 
The idol of a gazing crowd ? 
Wert thou the great, 
To whom obsequious thousands 
bow’d ? 


W as learning’s store 

E’er treasur’d up within this shell ? 
Did wisdom e’er within 

This empty hollow dwell? 


Did youthful charms 
E’er redden on this ghastful face ? 
Did beauty’s bloom these cheeks, 
This forehead ever grace ? 


If on this brow 

E’er sat the scornful, haughty frown, 
Deceitful pride! where now 

Is that disdain ?—’tis gone | 


If cheerful mirth 

A gayness o’er this baldness, cast, 
Delusive fleeting joy ! 

Where is it now ?}—’tis past! 


To deck this scalp 
If tedious long-liv’d hours it cost, 
Vain fruitless toil! where’s now 
That labour seen ?—’tis past ! 


But painful sweat, 
The dear earn’d price of daily bread, 
Was all, perhaps, that thee 
With hungry sorrows fed? 


Perhaps but tears, 
Surest relief of heart sick wo, 
Thine only drink, from down 
These sockets us’d to flow ! 


Oppress’d perhaps 
With mis’ry, and with aged cares, 
Down to the grave thou brought’st 
A few and hoary hairs! 


’Tis well, perhaps ! 
No marks, no token can I trace 
What on this stage of life 
Thy rank or station was ! 


Nameless, unknown ! 
Of all distinction stript and bare, 
In nakedness conceal’d ; 
Oh! who shall thee declare ? 


~I 


Nameless, unknown ! 
Yet fit companion thou for me, 
Who hear no human voice, 
Nor human visage see ! 


From me, from thee, 
The glories of the world are gone ! 
Nor yet have either lost 
What we could call our own! 


What we are now, 

The great, the wise, the fair, the brave, 
Shall all hereafter be,— 

All hermits in the grave. [CA, Obs. 


PURITAN. 


A PRETTY correct anticipation 
of the use of the term Calvinist 
is given by Fuller in his account 
of the use of the term Puritan. 
“ We must not forget, that Spala- 
tro,* (1am confident I am pot 
mistaken therein) was the first, 
who, professing himself a Protes- 
tant, used the word puRITAN, to 
signify the defenders of maiters 
doctrinal in the English church. 
Formerly the word was only 
taken to denote such as dissented 
from the hierarchy in discipline 
and church government, which 
was now extended to brand such 
as were Anti-Arminians in their 
judgments. As Spalatro first 
abused the word in this sense, so 
we could wish he had carried it 
away with him in his return to 

tome. Whereas now, leaving 
the word behind him in this 
extensive signification thereof, it 
hath since by others been improv- 
ed to asperse the most orthodox 
in doctrine, and religious in 
conversation.” Book x. Sect. vi. 
[Ch. Obs. 


* The name of this unhappy man, 
true only to his own avarice, was 
Antonio de Dominis, archbishop of 
Spalatro, misspelt by Fuller Spalato. 
He is celebrated as the editor of Fra- 
Paolo’s History of the Council of 
Trent in London. 
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THE occasion on which this 
sermon was delivered ; the char- 
acter of the auditory ; the prin- 
cipal subject of which it treats ; 
and the respectability of its au- 
thor, all conspire to confer upon 
it a greater degree of impor- 
tance, than usually belongs to 
single discourses. - We shail, 
therefore, examine it more at 
length, and with more care, than 
we have commonly bestowed on 
similar productions. 

The passage of scripture se- 
lected, as the foundation of this 
discourse is Matt. xxiii. 8, 9, 10, 
“ But be not ye called Rabbi ; for 
one is your Master, even Christ, 
and ail ye are brethren. And call 
mo man your father ufion the 
earth; for one ts your father, 
whois in heaven: Neither be ye 
called masier, for one is your Mas, 
ter, even Christ.” We doubt 
the propriety of this sciection. 
The text was intended to put 
the disciples of Christ on their 
cuard against a spirit of amdbzcion 
and domination, especially over 
the consciences of men in mat- 
ters of faith. The sermon is 
chiefly employed in endeavour- 
ing to shew, that Christians 
ousht not to think or speak ill of 
ach other on account of ciier- 
ences of opinion. ‘There is now 
and then indeed a remark in 
unison with the text; butthe body 
of the discourse, we think, is not 


so. We are not however tobe sur- 
prised at this. A preacher must 
be contented with the best text 
he can find; and if we: under- 
stand the scope of Dr. R.’s ser- 
mon, it would not have been 
easy for him to have found 4 
passage of scripture, from which 
it could be legitimately deduced. 

So lar as Dr. RK. reprobates an 
assumption of authority over the 
consciences of men; so far as 
he opposes uncharitable and rash 
judging, prejudice, bigotry, ran- 
cour, violence, and bitterness of 
censure, we cordially concur with 
him: and though some of his 
remarks.on these topics, may not 
be so,immediately suggested by 
the text; yet we-shall offer :no 
objection against their being in- 
troduced and urged. But when 
he speaks against the use of 
creeds and confessions ; when he 
proposes that we should regard 
those, who agree with us, and 
those, who differ from us, with 
respect to the most important 
articles of Christian, faith, * with 
equal satisfaction ;” (p. 38) when 
he seems entirely to forbid our 
forming an unfavourable opinion, 
or expressing a fixed and decided 
abhorrence of heretical. senti- 
ments ; when, in short, he ex- 
horts us to hate nothing but vice, 
and to despise nothing but se/fish, 
illiberal notions, we ave constrain- 
ed to pause and to ask, Whether 
this strain of address can be rec- 
onciled with scripture ? and, in- 
deed, Whether it comports with 
some things advanced by, the au- 
thor himsell, in different parts 
of this discourse ! 

Can it be reconciled 
scripture? We think not. 


with 
The 
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sicred writings speak of damna- 
hle heresies ; Of contending ear- 
nestly for the faith once delivered 
to the saints; and of rebukine 
men sharfily, that they may be 
sound in the faith. The apostle 
r 
John declares, Whosoever trans- 
eresseth, and abideth not in: the 


« 


doctrine of Christ, hath not God - 


He that abideth in the doctrine of 
Christ, he hath both the Father 
and the Son. If there come any 
unto you, and bring not this doc- 
trine, receive him not inte your 
house, neither brid him God sheed. 
he ‘apostle Paul says, 4 man 
that is an heretic, afier the first 
and second admonition, reject. 
What is the meaning of these 
passages ? Not that we should 
undertake to judge the hearts of 
men; not ‘that we. should at- 
tempt or desire to be “ Lords 
over the conscience ;” not that 
we should condemn rashly and 
without evidence, or censure 
with harshness and malevolence, 
or presume to decide on the fi- 
nal state of those, who hold un- 
sound opinions; but that we 
carefully, discriminate between 
the truth, as it is in Jesus, and 
opposite errors; that we love 
the former and abhor the latter, 
in proportion to the degree in 
which they appear to be hereti- 
cal and mischievous; that we 
oppose the abettors of heresy, 
net with personal malice, but 
with the firmest decision, and 
with detestation of their false 
principles ; and that, instead of 
employing language or conduct, 
which can be considered as giv- 
ing countenance to their errors, 
itis our duty, if the interests of 
religion require it, to hold them 
up to public view, in their true 
light, in order to diminish their 
influence, and to guard men 


apainst their delusion. Nay, 
this is not only the’ plain mean- 
ing of the passages above cited, 
ane of others of a similar kind, 
but it is the necessary result of 
another principle plainly taught 
in scripture. If all modes of 
religious faith were equally safe, 
as to the final aitainment of sal- 
vation, we might well feel both 
surprised and indignant to see 
men, zealously contending for a 
particular creed, and bearing a 
warm testimony aeainst different 
opinions. But when the Holy 
Ghost has pronounced ‘some 
heresies to be damnable, will not 
every real Christian strive to 
avoid such heresies himself, and 
warn others, as he has opportu- 
nity, against embracing them ? 
W hile he loves the most extray- 
agant heretics, as men, is ever 
ready to do them good, and daily 
prays for their conversion and 
salvation ; he will feel it to be as 
much his duty to abhor their 
false doctrines, and, if they are 
doing secret mischief, to detect 
and expose them, as to counter- 
act the poison administered by 
an unprincipled physician, or to 
unfold a conspiracy against the 
state. 

Nor is such conduct in the 
least degree inconsistent with 
Christian charity. Dr. R. in 
some instances, uses this word, 
in what we must think an un- 
scriptural sense. An eminent 
writer, has justly said, that 


.“ Charity, in the language of 


scripture, means an ardent and 
unieigned love to others, and a 
desire of their welfare, temporal 
and eternal; and may very well 
consist with the strongest ab- 
horrence of their wicked princi- 
ples, and the deepest concern for 
their dangerous state.” ‘That 
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man, therefore, is the most char- 
itable, who is filled with the 
warmest desire for the salvation 
of men, and is most faithful in 
warning them against those 
principles, which corrupt and 
destroy. And accordingly bish- 
op Burnet excellently observes, 
that “ whatever moderation or 
charity we may owe to mei’s 
flersons, we owe none at all 
to their errors, nor to that 
frame which is built on and sup- 
ported by them.” 

When one class of men be- 
lieve that human nature is totally 
depraved ; that there is no sal- 
vation but through the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ ; that the Sa- 
viour is a divine person, and that 
to represent him as a mere man, 
is subverting the foundations of 
his gospel, and destroying the 
hopes of the soul: and when 
another class believe, that man is 
now as pure and upright as 
ever ; that to speak of an atone- 
ment is to dishonour God; that 
the Saviour is a mere man; that 
of course to acknowledge and 
worship him as God, is gross 
and abominable idolatry ; it is 
dificult to conceive how these 
two classes can mutually regard 
each other with the same satis- 
faction, as those who perfectly 
agree. Ifthe Ca/vinist be right, 
he cannot consider the Socznzan, 
as a Christian at all; but must 
contemplate and represent him, 
when he has occasion to speak 
on the subject, as an enemy of 
the cross of Christ. And on the 
other hand, so far as the Socinian 
believes in the truth of his own 
principles, he must regard the 
Calvinist, asa superstitious and 
idolatrous corrupter of Chris- 
tianity. These persons may have 
much intercourse as neighbours. 


Their intercourse may be friend- 
ly, and even affectionate. There 
is no good reason why they 
should contend with bitterness, 
or cherish towards each other a 
malignant or rancorous temper. 
But that each, so far as he is hon- 
est to his principles, and in ear- 
nest in his way, must abhor and 
detest the system of the other, as 
radically corrupt, as awfully de- 
structive, is too evident to re- 
quire proof. Dr. Priestly did 
not hesitate to concede this. 
He acknowledged with charac- 
teristic frankness, in conversation 
with an American divine, that 
when Calvinists denied him the 
title of Christian, and denounced 
him as little better than a sober 
Deist, he considered them as 
speaking a language, which, sup- 
posing their system to be true, 
was inevitable and right. 

Dr. R. tells us that “ the 
primitive Christians differed 
greatly in their opinions, but 
were remarkable for their broth- 
erly love and friendship.” If by 
this he means, that the disci- 
ples of Christ, in the  primi- 
tive ages of the church, held 
free and afiectionate communion 
with each other, while they en- 
tertained radicaily different opin- 
ions about such fundamental 
points, as original depravity, the 
divinity and atonement of the 
Saviour, and the necessity of the 
influences of the Holy Spirit to 
renew and sanctify the soul, we 
know not whence he has derived 
his information. and, until he pro- 
duces his authority, must doubt 
the fact. We know that one great 
reason why the pagans were so 
much enraged against the earli- 
est Christiaus, was their holding 
and avowing such rigid and ex- 
clusive opinions with respect to 
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the only way of salvation. This 
was a new doctrine, and it highly 
offended them. 

But is Dr. R. consistent with 
himself? Here also we feel con- 
strained to answer in the nega- 
tive. He speaks much of chari- 
ty, and of a mild and indulgent 
temper towards those who differ 
from us. But he seems to con- 
fine this entirely to tnose who 
call themselves Christians. Why 
this restriction? Does a sober 
Deist differ froma Socinian near- 
ly as much, as a Socinian differs 
from a Calvinist ? Certainly not. 
Why then should we not.include 
the Deist in our charity, as well 
as the Socinian ? The profound 
remark, that ** we differ from him 
as much as he differs from us,” ap- 
plies as perfectly to the former, 
as to the latter. 

Dr. R. while he pleads for uni- 
versal mildness and charity, is 
frequently severe on the rigid 
and excluding” advocates of 
orthodoxy. But why so? If aid, 
without exception, who profess 
to believe in the Christian relig- 
ion, and whose moral character 
is good, are to be regarded “ with 
equal satisfaction,” however they 
may differ.trom each other in ar- 
ticles of faith, why not extend to 
the highest toned Calvinist, the 
same indulgence which is grant- 
ed to the most lax heretic ? It is 
one of the most curious phenom- 
ena of modern liberality, that ev- 
ery thing can be borne but strict 
unbending orthodoxy ; that eve- 
ry man is sure of indulgent and 
even of respectful treatment, ex- 
cepting one, who has such a deep 
impression of the importance of 
divine truth, and so tender a con- 
science, that he cannot yield to 
the polite concessions, and tem- 
porizing compliments of his 
Vol. III. No. 4. Y 
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more liberal neighbours. We 
shall never think this kind 
of liberality consistent with itself, 
until it learns to bear with the 
most rigidly excluding system 
of principles, as well as of prac- 
tice. 

On the whole, we are by no 
means satisfied with the strain of 
reasoning, which pervades this 
discourse. We cannot think 
that Dr. R. has given a just or 
discriminating view of the man- 
ner in which professing Chris- 
tians, who differ radically among 
themselves, ought to feel to- 
wards, and treat each other. We 
agree with him in believing, that 
they ought not to indulge in ran- 
cour or bitterness, or to dispute 
with a spirit of pride and dog- 
matism. But if Christians are 
not bound to cleave to what they 
deem the truth, with supreme 
love, and ardent zeal; if they are 
not enjoined to oppose error in 
every form, and especially those 
errors which affect the character 
of the divine Saviour, and the 
foundation of our hope towards 
God ; if they are not under obli- 
gations to withstand and de- 
nownce, as unsound teachers, and 
as false guides those, who frreach 
another gosfel; in a word, if 
they are not bound to consider 
those who reject the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity, and 
substitute the miserable and in- 
sufficient devices of human wis- 
dom, as enemies of the cross of 
Christ; and with a mild and be- 
coming temper speak of them as 
such, and when called upon, to 
warn others against their fatal 
delusions ; if they are not bound 
to do this, (which may all be 
done without one uncharitable or 
unchristian feeling towards the 


persons of the deluded) then we 
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acknowledge ourselves to have 
mistaken the language, and the 
spirit of the sacred volume. But 
if Christian duty be such,’ as has 
been stated, we must think that 
Dr. R. has given a very vague 
and unsatisfactory, if not errone- 
ous, view of the subject. 

With respect to minor obser- 
vations on this discourse, we have 
few tomake. The arrangement, 
though perhaps not so distinctly 
announced, or so formally mark- 
ed, as could be wished, is not ob- 
jectionable. The style, though 
sometimes chargeable with re- 
dundancy and diffuseness, and in 
a few instances with inaccuracy, 
is simple, perspicuous, smooth 
and generally correct. Dr. R. 
writes lke a gentleman and a 
scholar. It would give us cor- 
dial pleasure, if we were able to 
declare ourselves as well pleased 
with the matter, as with the 
form. 


BR. REES’ CYCLOPEDIA, VOL. b. 
PART |. 


Continued from page 134. 


Appapie. We are happy to 
observe, that the American Edi- 
tors, in a subjoined paragraph, 
have rescued this able defender 
of the fatth, as once delivered to 
the saints, from the influence of 
an assertion, in his character, as 
given by the English editors, 
that his judgment was inferior to 
his imagination, ‘learning, &c. 
But as Abbadie was a distinguish- 
ed advocate for the doctrine of 
the Trinity, itis net difficult to as- 
sign the cause of such anassertion. 

Under the articles b6revia- 


tion, Adverb, and Adversative, 
Dr. Rees, (for him we name to 


save. needless _ circumlocution) 


has, with great judgment, made 


use of the discoveries of Horne 


‘Tooke, in his Diversions of Pur- 
ley. The labours of this gram- 
marian have thrown much light 
on the principles of language, 
and are of such a nature as to 
enrich a General Dictionary, 
Our countryman, Mr. Webster, 
is engaged with ardour in pursu- 
ing the same plan; and we hope, 
at some future time, the public 
will be benefited by his labours. 

ABEL, the name of a great 
stone mentioned in the scripture 
history, is added in the Ameri- 
can edition. 

Those, who are pleased: with 
the lives of military worthies, 
will derive satisfaction from the 
account of the late Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, in a neat, well writ- 
ten article, which.is added by the 
American editors. 

ABERNETHY, John. Concern- 
ing this article we have already 
expressed our opinion and our 


regret.at some of the omissions 


of the American editors.* We 
think it proper to add a few re- 
marks on this article, which has 
excited such warmth of. feel- 
ing and strong disapprobation in 
the Boston reviewers. 

Some of our readers, perhaps, 
need to be informed, that the 
Rev. Mr. Abernethy was a dis- 
tinguished Presbyterian minis- 
ter settled first at Antrim, andaf- 
terwards at Dublin, in Ireland ; 
that he became obnoxious to the 
synod of which he was a mem- 
ber, on account of some opinions, 
which he expressed and defend- 
ed with respect to religious free- 
dom ; and that he was finally ex- 
cluded from the synod; which 
proceeding was called, by his 


* Sce p. 132. Vol. III. for August. 
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friends, an act of persecution, 
and by the advocates of the synod, 
an act of discipline. Dr. Rees 
has given him a very excellent 
character, which he professes to 
gnote from the Brographia Bri- 
tannica. The American editors, 
conceiving, probably, that some 
parts were the offspring of too 
fond a partiality for a friend, and 
that others savoured of party 
spirit, simply omitted all such 
passages, and left his character 
to stand on its merits, after faarly 
stating facts. The following are 
the most important omissions. 

‘“* He was much respected not only 
by his brethren in the ministry, but by 
many of the laity, who were pleased 
with the urbanity of his manners. His 
talents and virtues gave him a consid- 
erable .ascendency in the synod, so 
that he had a large share in the man- 
agement of public affairs. As a 
speaker he was considered as their 
chief ornament; and he maintained 
his character in these respects, and his 
interest in their esteem to the last, 
even when a change of his religious 
sentiments had excited the opposition 
of many violent antagonists.” 

*‘ For this event (his death) he was 
fully prepared, and he met it with 
great composure and firmness of mind, 
a cheerful acquiescence in the will, 
and a fixed trust in the power and 
goodness, of the Almighty.” 

** His two volumes of discourses of 
the Divine Attributes are still held in 
the highest esteem by those, who 
are disposed to approve the most Jib- 
eral and manly sentiments on. the 
great subject of natural religion,” 

However well intended may 
have been these omissions, and 
though much may be said in jus- 
tification of the motives of the 
editors, we still think they have 
furnished a dangerous example 
to others, which by designing 
men might be improved to the 
injury of historical and religious 
truth. Honesty is ever the best 
policy. We applaud their wis- 


dom andcandour in adopting a 
different: plan of conducting the 
work. ‘9 

If the English Life was true 
and just, such a subtraction from 
it.is highly censurable; if the 
subject is praised more than truth 
will warrant, better have fairly 
shewn it, and openly taken it 
away. If the spirit of party has 
heaped deceitful panegyric upon 
a favourite, let this be made to 
appear, and the error corrected ; 
and let us know also to whom. we 
are indebted for the discovery 
and correction. It is not im-» 
probable that the American edit- 
ors considered Mr. Abernethy as 
a latitudinarian divine ; (whether 
truly or not, is not pow the ques- 
tion) and that they were desir- 
ous his character should have no 
more than its due weight and in- 
fluence against the cause of evan- 
gelical truth ; and therefore left 
it to stand on the facts and inci- 
dents of his life, which they have 
given exactly from Dr. Rees. 
But, though friends to evangelic- 
al truth ourselves, we cannot con- 
ceal, that we deem this mode of 
accomplishing their object ex- 
tremely unfortunate. It is un- 
fortunate, as it throws doubt and 
distrust over every religious are 
ticle in their voluminous publi- 
cation. Suppose the life of the 
venerable President Edwards 
should be written im this.country, 
by some person of a kindred feel- 
ing, with that glow of affection 
and admiration, which those who 
are fond of his writings are apt 
to feel ; and suppose it should be 
republished in England by a So- 
cinian, who should, without no- 
tice, and without authority, (for 
every man is considered destitute 
of authority till he produces it) 
Jeave out all those passages 
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which expressed how much he 
was ioved by his friends, respect- 
ed by the clergy, and revered by 
all; how sedulously he examined, 
how firmly he defended the truth; 
with what benevolence he lived, 
with what humble confidence he 
died! What would be said of 
such a publisher? But what is 
past can easily be forgiven, as 
the editors have now explicitly 
informed their readers what is to 
be received under the sanction of 
Dr. Rees’ responsibility,and what 
under that of their own. 

- The article Anontrron has 
been enlarged with a number of 
observations on the causes and 
prevention of this misfortune, 
either when habitual or accident- 
al, with some advice on the 
proper treatment of the patient 
in such circumstances. 

Under the article 4bridgment, 
the practice of abridging books 
that are read, or the lectures of 
public professors in the various 
departments of science, is recom- 
mended as bighly useful to assist 
both the judgment and memory. 
Two excellent specimens of the 
kind of abridgment recommend- 
ed, are subjoined, and which we 


have extracted ior the use of our 
readers. 


In the Essay on Miracles, Mr. 
Hume’s design is to prove, that mir- 
acles, which have not been the imme- 
diate objects of our senses, cannot 
reasonably be believed upon the testi- 
mony of others. His argument is, 

** That experience, which in some 
things is variable, in others uniform, 
is our only guide in reasoning con- 
cerning matters of fact. Variable ex- 
perience gives rise to probability only ; 
an uniform experience amounts to 
proof. Our belief of any fact from 
the testimony of eye witnesses is de- 
rived from no other principle than our 
experience of the veracity of human 
testimony. If the fact attested be 
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miraculous, here arises a contest of 
two opposite experiences, or proof 
against proof. Now a miracle is a 
violation of the laws of nature; and as 
a firm and unalterable experience has 
established these laws, the proof a- 
gainst a miracle, from the very nas 
ture of the fact, is as complete as any 
argument from experience can possi- 
bly be imagined ; and if so, it is an 
undeniable consequence, that it can- 
not be surmounted by any proof what- 
ever derived from human testimony.” 

In Dr. Campbeli’s Dissertation on 
Miracles, the author’s principal aim 
is to shew the fallacy of Mr. Hume’s 
argument; which he has most suc- 
cessfully done, by another single argu- 
nent, in the following manner : 

“ The evidence arising from human 
testimony is not solely derived from 
experience ; on the contrary, testimo- 
ny hath a natural influence on belief 
antecedent to experience. The earl 
and unlimited assent given to testi- 
mony by children gradually contracts, 
as they advance im life: it is, there- 
fore, more consonant to truth to say, 
that our diffilence in testimony is the 
result of experience, than that our 
faith in it has this foundation: Be- 
sides, the uniformity of experience in 
favour of any fact, is not a proof a- 
gainst its being reversed in a particu- 
lar instance. The evidence arising 
from the single testimony of a man of 
known veracity, will go far to estab- 
lish a belief in its being actually re- 
versed. If his testimony be confirm: 
ed by a few others of the same char- 
acter, we cannot withhold our assent 
to the truth of it. Now, though the 
operations of nature are governed by 
uniform laws, and though we have not 
the testimony of our senses in favour of 
any violation of them ; still, if in par- 
ticular instances we have the testimo- 
ny of thousands of our fellow-crea- 
tures, and those too men of strict in- 
tegrity, swayed by no motives of am- 
bition or interest, and governed by the 
principles of common sense, that they 
were actually witnesses of these vio- 
lations, the constitution of our nature 
obliges us to believe them.” 

These two examples contain the 
substance of about 400 pages. 

The article Adsorbents, is en- 
larged in such a manner as to 


suggest sevcral new thoughts to 
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the medical student on the doc- 
trine of cutaneous absorption. 

AcactAy in Botany, has receiv- 
ed a valuable addition from Dr. 
Mitchell. 

Under the word Academy has 
been introduced an account of 
the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Pennsylvania, of the Academy 
of Medicine in Philadelphia, and 
of the American Academy of 
Arts in New York. The account 
of the Massachusetts Academy 
of Arts and Sciences has been 
advantageously enlarged. We 
hope the editors will assiduously 
endeavour to supply all deficien- 
cies of the English edition on 
American subjects. 

ACCOMMODATION, in Theology. 
A great part of this, as it appear- 
ed in the English edition, has 
been omitted in the American 
edition without giving notice to 
the reader, or mentioning the rea- 
sons for the omissions. Though 
We do not think subscribers have 
lost any thing valuable under this 
article, yet for the reasons alrea- 
dy mentioned we disapprove of 
any alteration of a work given to 
the public as the Cyclopedia of 
Dre Rees, without explicit mark 
of such alteration. 

ACHILLES. We confess our- 
selves not well pleased that Chris- 
tian critics, and Christian edi- 
tors, should contribute to raise 
still higher the admiration of 
Homer’s hero, when it is already 
more than sufficiently excited by 
the charms of poetry. The 
character which Horace gives of 
this mad warrior, Imfiger, ir- 
acundus, &c. though spirited, is 
very far short of what he might 
have said in truth ; but it seems 
even this is too much in the 
opinion of Dr. Blair, who has 


deliberately composed a pallia- 
tion, which is admitted into Dr. 
Rees’ work. The reader of 
Homer knows that a more savage 
destroyer of the lives and happi- 
ness of men, a more zealous bigot 
to cruelty and revenge, than 
Achilles, rarely, if ever, existed, 
even in imagination. The 
tendency of such an example, 
operating on the corrupt inclina- 
tions of men, ought to be counter- 
acted by every possible means ; 
so that, though we admire the 
genius of Homer, we may be 
taught to detest the character of 
his heroes, and be no more in dan- 
ger of imitating them, than of 
throwing ourselves into a con- 
flagration, on which we gaze at a 
distance, with sublime astonish- 
ment. For a just criticism on 
Homer, and his favourite Achil- 
les, see Foster’s Essays, a work 
which will give great pleasure to 
every Christian reader of taste. 

Short, but useful additions have 
been made to the articles Acip 
and AcorRvws. 

Action, in Oratory, is a 
blundering article, in which the 
writer comes to a_ contlusion 
directly contrary to all his reason- 
ings. His arguments tend to 
shew the impropriety of using 
action in public speaking at all, 
while his conclusion is, that, if 
properly conducted, it ** gives to 
the speaker in the senate, at the 
bar, and in the pulpit, very great 
advantage in enforcing his argu- 
ment and impressing an audi- 
ence.” Can it be doubted by a 
grave and learned man especially, 
whether action be allowable ? As 
well might it be doubted, wheth- 
er a man should be suffered to 
speak in public. The best meth- 
ed, undoybtedly, will be followed 
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by those public speakers, who 
endeavour. to speak to purpose, 
and. who use all the powers 
which God has given them to 
gain attention, and_ produce 
conviction. Much damage to 
the cause of religion has been 
done by the opinion propagated 
by some pious and well meaning 
divines, that there should be no 
action in the pulpit ; as though 
a dull, uniform manner of read- 
ing sermons were the most effec- 
tual way of influencing men to 
attend to their most important 
interests. The rule for public 
speakers, which embraces ail oth- 
er rules, is “ Act as though you 
were earnest in your business.” 
ADAM; in Biograpliy, is defi- 
cient in several important . par- 
ticulars. The reader ought to 
be informed, what has generally 
been the opinion of divines, as to 
the meaning of the threatening, 
In the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die, or, as it is in 
the Hebrew, dying thou shalt dic. 
It 1s certainly important, that this 
portion of scripture should be 
interpreted rightly. We are not 
backward to express our convic- 
tion, that the denunciation im- 
plied death temporal and eternal. 
Dying thou shalt die forever. 
When the editors say, “ there is 
a certain dignity of intellect, as 
well as rectitude of will, that is 
probably implied in the expres- 
sions our image and our lékeness,”’ 
they do not "sufficiently explain 
the nature of that dignity and 
rectitude, with which Adam was 
endued by his Creator. Our first 
parents bore the moral image of 
God; it was impossible they 
should bear any other image of 
him. They were perfectly holy, 
pure, and benevolent, and every 
way disposed to serve God, and 


promote each other’s happiness, 
As to theit moral character, be- 
fore the fall, they truly and exact- 
ly resembled their Maker. It. 
would have been well,if more use- 
ful knowledge, with respect to the 
Jirst of mankind, had been collect- 
ed and inserted in place of the fa- 
bles of Rabbins,and Mahometans. 

In ApamM, MEeELcuion, is an 
error of the press, which is men-, 
tioned not so much on account of 
its importance, as that the Edi- 
tors, if they should see this re-, 


‘view, may be cautious of errors 


in quotations from the learned 
Janguayes ; this not being the first 
we have scen. Books in general 
are very faulty in this. respect. 
Instead of Fite illustriorum 
virorum, it should be idlustri- 
um. We ought in justice, how- 
ever, to say, that this work is 
more free from errors of the 
press, than any similar one we 
have known. 

We are pleased to see thgt 
revolutionary patriot, SamMunpy 
ApAMs, introduced into. this 
work. <A person desirous of 
obtaining a good. knowledge of 
Americap Biography will be ser- 
ry however to find the article so 
short and imperfect. We un- 
derstand that voluminous and 
valuable papers of Mr. Adams’, 
which throw much. light on the 
history of the American Rev- 
olution, are in possession of 
his heirs. We hope some pat- 
riotic and enterprising book- 
seller will cheerfully lend his 
aid in their publication. The 
American editors will contribute 
much to the gratification of the 
public by paying peculiar atten- 
tion to the Biography of our 
eminent countrymen. Of these 
there are many whose lives have. 
never been written, except in 4 
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hasty manner for the perishable 
columns of a newspaper. 

There are four articles under 
the head of Apams, in Geogra- 
phy, added, viz. a town in Massa- 
chusetts, a county in the state of 
Ohio, another in the Missisippi 
Jerritory, and another in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Inthearticle Anes or HapEs, 
Dr. Rees has, with great proprie- 
ty, introduced the explanation 
which Dr. Campbell has given 
of this word. It ought to be 
known to the mass of those, who 
read the Bible, that the word AedZ, 
in several instances in the New 
Testament, means the invisible 
state, and embraces all the dead, 
as distinguished from the living. 
The word, which conveys the 
idea of the place of future punish- 
ment, though translated into 
English by the word fell, is ge- 
henna, and not fades. The He- 
brew word, which answers to 
hades, viz. shedl, ought, inthe Old 
Testament, to have been trans- 
lated to mean in some instances 
the grave, in others the invisible 
state, or the world of departed 
epirits. 

To be continued. 
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4 Discourse delivered at Ply- 
mouth, 22d Dec. 1806,. at the 
Anniversary Commemoration of 
the first landing of the fath- 
ers, 4. D. 1620. By Abiel 
Holmes, D. D. Cambridge. 
1806. ip. $2. 


DescenpeEp from some of the 
best of men, the inhabitants of 
Plymouth, (the first European set- 
tlement in New-England) justly 
glory in their ancestors, and cele- 
brate theanniversary of their land- 
ing,in grateful commemoration of 
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their virtues and their sufferings. 
The discourse now under review 
was delivered upon one of these 
occasions, at the request of a 
committee of the town, and was 
published by their desire. 

The anniversary has frequent- 
ly been denominated “ Forefath- 
ers’ day;” and wethink it not im- 
probable that this, or some simi- 
lar circumstance, may have sug- 
gested * Whose are the Fathers’’ 
(Rom. ix. 5) to the mind of the 
preacher, as a text suited to the 
occasion. i 

After an appropriate introduc- 
tion, he inquires, “ Who these 
fathers were; what were their 
characters ; what were their re- 
ligious principles; and what 
privileges there are in a descent 
from them ?” 

Under the first head of inquiry, 
it occurs to the mind of the 


preacher, that the story of their. 


forefathers was already familiar 
to them, and that the reiterated 
recital of it had left but little un- 
rehearsed; but he justly re- 
marks, that “ unless it be repeat- 
ed, when, in process of time, your 
children shall say, what mean ye 
by this service 2 the answer will 
be vague and unsatisfactory.” In 
guarding against such an incon- 
venience, Dr. H. has judiciously 
detailed the causes, which occa- 
sioned the removal of the fath- 
ers 3; has adverted to the difficul- 
ties which attended it; to their 
pious conduct upon this impor- 
tant occasion; to the dangers 
they afterwards encountered, and 
the hardships they endured ; and 
to the merciful interpositions of 
divine providence in their favour. 
An enumeration of all these par- 
ticulars does not appear to have 
been necessary in answering the 
question, wo were the fathers ? 
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Yet there is so much connexion 
between the latter and the former, 
that no violence is done to the 
feelings of the reader upon this 
occasion ; and the story is calcu- 
lated to excite a particular inter- 
est in favour of the pilgrims. 
Under the second head the 
fathers are characterized, as “ dis- 
tinguished by integrity, piety, 
Christian zeal, and primitive sim- 
plicity of manners:” and the 
names of a number are mention- 
ed, who were eminent amongst 
them. “ These illustrious names, 
(the preacher remarks) and the 
merits attached to them, are en- 
tirely familiar to you ; nor would 
faithful tradition, or your own 
more faithful records ever suffer 
them to pass into oblivion. To 
a tablet, however, less perishable 
than either of these, are those 
names committed ; and it ought 
to heighten the pleasures of this 
day to reflect, that a biographer, 
worthy of them, has at length 
been found. While faithful nar- 
rative, discriminating remark, 
and purity of style, continue to 
be universally pleasing, the fath- 
ers of New England will live in 
the pages of Be_xyap.” 
Under the next head of inqui- 
ry the religious firincifles of the 
forefathers are detailed at consid- 
erable length ; this was the more 
necessary, as they have been 
much misrepresented both by ig- 
norant and designing men. The 
recapitulation, whilst it shews 
how anxious our fathers were to 
found their faith upon the word 
of God, and to contend earnestly 
for it,as being thus founded, must 
reprove many of their descend- 
ants for their lukewarmness re- 
specting it, and their departure 
from its principles ; “ principles 
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of which no one of their descend- 
ants will be ashamed, if he be nos 
ashamed of the gosfiel of Christ. 

The frivileges attending «4 
descent from such ancestors, form 
the next subject for considera- 
tion. After hinting at those 
possessed by the Jews, to which 
the apostle alludes in the text, the 
preacher remarks, “ Not unlike 
these, men and brethren, are our 
privileges in deriving an origin 
from the fathers of New England. 
To us, through their means, are 
committed the same oracles of 
God, which were transmitted by 
the Hebrew patriarchs to their 
descendants, with the additiona! 
discovery of those things, which 
many firofihets and kings desired 
in vain to see. To us,too, through 
the medium of our Christian fath- 
ers, are made the same promises, 
which were made to the Hebrew 
fathers ; for the firomises were 
unto them, and to their children, 
and to all afar off, even as many 
as the Lord shouldcall. Tous 
has been transmitted from the 
fathers, the reformed protestant 
religion, as free probably from 
human mixtures, as it can be 
found in any church in christen- 
dom. In our fathers, too, we 
have the benefit of examples of 
exalted virtue and piety, which 
would have adorned the church 
in the patriarchal, or the apos- 
tolic age.” 

He then recommends the 
“study of the history of the 
fathers, as the history of men, 
who were but little known to the 
world, and for that reason often 
misapprehended and injuriously 
aspersed; who though pronounc- 
ed by some to be bigots, and by 
others enthusiasts, were truly 
lights shining in a dark felace: 
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who were intent upon holding 
faith and a good conscience, re- 
gardless of human censure, and 
ynambitious of human applause : 
—and who, from motives purely 
religious, achieved an enterprize, 
unparralleled in ancient or in 
modern times.” 

After urging his hearers to 
respect. the characters of the 
fathers, to cherish their princi- 
ples and institutions, and to imi- 
tate their examples; the preach- 
er concludes his discourse with 
the following animated address, 

“Sons of the Pilgrims! look at 
yonder rock, on which your fathers 
first stepped ; look at that brook of 
which they first drank ; look at the 
cold ground on which they first lay ; 
look at the hill where they first met 
the aboriginal prince; look at this 
eminence which they first fortified ; 
look at the lots which they first en- 
closed ; look on the earth which cov- 
ers their remains ; and while ye ex- 
claim, ‘* THESE ARE THE MEMO- 
RIALS OF oUR FatTHeErs,’ imbibe 
their spirit, and follow their exam- 
ples, and ye shall hereafter enter into 
their rest, and sit down with them 
and with ‘all the holy fathers in the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

Some valuable notes, illustra- 
tive of facts referred to, are added 
tothe sermon. With these ad- 
ditions it forms an whole, which 
will convey much information to 
such readers as are unacquainted 
with the early history of New 
England ; and to the sons of the 
pilgrims it must be peculiarly 
pleasing, as a memorial justly 
honourable to the eminent vir- 
tues of their fathers. 


— 


Villare Sermons ; or plain and 
short Discourses on the prrinci- 
fal doctrines of the gospel ; in- 
tended for the use of families, 
Sunday schgols, or com/flanies 
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assembled for religious instruc 
tion in country villages. In 
three vols. By George Bur- 
der. Third American edition, 
Boston, E. Lincoln. 1807. 


Ir is a curious fact, and to the 
benevolent mind, highly interest- 
ing and delightful, that the zeal 
for foreign missions, far from 
damping, has greatly increased 
the ardour for diffusing Christian 
knowledge at home. ‘The singu~ 
lar exertions which have been 
made in Great Britain and the 
United States, within the last 
twelve years, to send the gospel 
to the heathen, have been attend- 
ed with a correspondent concern 
for the ignorant and vicious a- 
mong themselves. At no preced- 
ing period, has such a variety of 
methods been adopted to enlight- 
en and reclaim thei. 

One of the iorms of this pious 
charity, as practised in England, 
is brought to view in a passage of 
Mr. Burder’s preface; which 
likewise communicates an idea 
of the peculiar design and char- 
acter of these volumes. 

“ The following sermons are = in- 
tended, primarily, for the use of 
those pious and zealous persons, who, 
pitying the deplorable ignorance of 
their poor neighbours, are accustomed 
to go into country villages to instruct 
them: a practice, which, though but 
lately adopted, bids fair to produce 
the most substantial and extensive ad- 

vantages. A scarcity of discourses, 
exactly fitted for this benevolent pur- 
pose, has been justly complained of; 
for thouch there are hundreds of ad- 
mirable sermons extant, yet aS Most 
of them were originally calculated to 
edify intelligent and well-informed 
congregations, and were published on 
account of some superior excellence 
in style or composiuon, they: are ilk 
suited to the instruction of a rustic 
and untaught people. This has in- 
duced the author to attempt a few 
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village sermons—very plain and short, 
yet on the most inte: ‘esting subjects, 
and with frequent appeals to the con- 
science.” 

What Mr. B. attempted, he 
has accomplished. In the course 
ef sixty-five short sermons, he 
has discussed the principal cioc- 
trines of the gospel in a very se- 
rious, solemn and convincing 
manner. Truth is powertully 
pressed upon the conscience 
and heart of the reader; while 
his attention is kept awake by 
apt quotations, and not unfre- 
quently, by some striking ancc- 
dote. But the prominent and 
characteristic excellence of these 
sermons is, that they are plain— 
adapted to the comprehension of 
all, not excepting the most igno- 
rant. The pious author, though 
a man ofacultivated mind, seems 
designedly to have avoided every 
species of ornament, and to have 
applied hisaself to unfold and en- 
force the truths of revelation with 
the greatest simplicity of thought 
and language. 

A collection of sermons, cal- 
culated to bring down these 
thinys to the level of the lowest 
capacities, is as valuable as it is 
rare. Perhaps neither ministers 
nor others are sufficiently in the 
habit of reflecting, how ignorant, 
often, are the great mass of man- 
kind, respecting some of the 
plainest principles of religion ; 
nor how great familiarity of ilius- 
tration is necessary in order to 
their being understood. The 
usefulness of these sermons, 
however, is not limited to the less 
informed class of people; they 
may be read with advantage by 
all ranks. 

Respecting the author’s senti- 
ments, we hesitate not to pro- 
nounce them decidedly and pure- 


ly evangelical. Those doctrines, 
which exalt God and the Re- 
deemer, which humble human 
pride and selfsufficiency, which 
impart balm to the bleeding 
heart, and consolation to the sanc- 
tified soul, are the doctrines jl- 
lustrated and enforced in these 
sermons. Atthe same time, the 
author is emphatical, and abun- 
dant in reprobating a mere spec- 
ulative religion, and in pointing 
out the infallible connexion be- 
tween genuine faith, and a life of 
holiness and virtue.. In a ser- 
mon on ‘Titusii. 11, 12, we find 
such sentiments as these : 


“The gospel first directs the sin- 
ner to repair by faith to Christ, and to 
obtain the pardon of his sins through 
his precious blood. This is his first 
business: andif the sinner be enabled 
to believe in Jesus, his faith will work 
by love, will purify his heart, and over- 
come his lusts. We are not, by our 
own power, first to reform our lives, 
and then, as gracious and good peo- 
ple, to trust in Christ for salvation ; 
but, as soon as ever we discover our 
need of a Saviour, to fly to him with- 
out delay, just as we are. And he 
casts out none that come to him. Be- 
lieving in him will give a new turn to 
our affections. We shall mourn for 
pardoned sin. We shall hate the mur- 
derers of our Lord. We shall be criici- 
fied tothe world by the cross of Jesus ; 
and the ways of godline ss will no long- 
er be a burden and a task, but our 
pleasant and easy service. The love 
of Christ will constrain us, and we 
shall judge, that if one died for all, 
then were all dead; and that he died 
for all, that henceforth they who live 
should not live to themselves, but un- 
to him who died forthem. Besides, 
whoever believes in Jesus is really 
united to him in the same manner as 
the vine and its branches are united. 
All our fruitfulness in good works de- 
pends on thisunion. ‘* Abide in me,” 
said our Lord; ‘ thus shall ye bring 
forth much fruit ; for without me ye 
cando nothing.” This is the true se- 
cret of godliness, the gospel mystery 
of sanctification, and the only way of 
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becoming holy. In this way nothing 
is too hard™to be accomplished; and 
on this ground every believer may say, 
with St. Paul, “ I can do all things, 
through Christ which strengtheneth 
me.” 

The following is one of the in- 


ferences from the same subject : 


«It appears from what has been 
said, that there is no ground for the 
reproach often cast on the gospel of 

race, that it leads to licentiousness, 
or that the doctrine of faith and grace 
is hurtful to morality and good works. 
tis a foul and groundless slander. 
Nothing is more false. Our text con- 
futes itatonce. We have shown that 
the gospel is properly called the grace 
of God ; itis the gospel that bringeth 
salvation by grace ; and this free-grace 
gospel teacheth us to live a_ holy 
life. What can be plainer? And let 
it be noted, that nothing but the gospel 
of grace can truly teach or produce a 
holy life. This was, at first, the pow- 
er of God to the salvation of bigoted 
Jews, and beastly heathens. In eve- 
ry succeeding age it has had the same 
blessed effects. _ And itis the same to 
thisday. While moral preachers la- 
bour in vain, and many of them ad- 
dress their heathen lectures to sleepy 
hearers and empty pews, we know and 
are sure, that the plain truths of the 
gospel are effectual to quicken dead 
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sinners, to convert notorious rebels, 
and to produce in numberless persons 
“the fruits of good living.’ This is 
its proper tendency; these its genu- 
ine fruits. And we adore the grace 
that renders the word powerful for 
these blessed purposes. 

‘If any false professors of religion 
abuse the doctrines ef grace for licen- 
tious practices, they have no counte- 
nance in so doing from the gospel, or 
the preachers of it. Our text will at 
once confront and confound such base 
hypocrites. It teaches them the na- 
ture, necessity and method of attain- 
ing aholy life. Believers were * chos- 
en in Christ, that they might be holy, 
and without blame before him im 
love.” Allthe commands of God both 
inthe Old and New Testament, re- 
quire it. It was an eminent branck 
of the design of Christ in dying for 
his people. It is necessary to the 
present peace and happiness of our 
souls, in this world of sin and vanity. 
This is the way in which God expects 
us to glorify him among men. And 
in this consists our “ meetness for the 
inheritance of the saints in light.” 


On the whole, we cordially re- 
commend these volumes to the 
wealthy, for perusal themselves, 
and for distribution among the 
poor. 











Religious Jntelligence, 


With pleasure we insert the following interesting article, copied from 
the subscrifition fianer, circulated in Connecticut, for the fiurfose 
of forming a Religious Tract Society. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF RELIGIGN IN CONNECTICUT. 


Amonc the various measures, so 
successfully employed, within a few 
years past, for promoting the amend- 
ment and salvation of mankind, few, 
in proportion to the expense and diffi- 
culty attending them, have probably 
been more useful, than those which 


have been directed to the dispersion _ 


of cheap réligious Tracts among the 
poor. Efforts of this nature have 
been extensively made in Great Bri- 
tain, and in some degree in the Uni- 


ted States ; all of which seem to have 
been followed by happy consequences. 
Most of the poor find little leisure for 
reading. It is evident, therefore, 
that small tracts are better suited to 
their circumstances, than any other. 
A man, who can command two or 
three hours in a week, will very easi- 
ly-be persuaded to peruse a work, 
which may be finished within that 
time, who yet by the size of a consid- 
erable volume would be deterred from 
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reading asingle page. It is also evi- 
dent, that the books furnished to such 
persons, ought, as much as possible, 
to be those which will allure them to 
read. The reluctance to reading is 
always most successfully overcome 
by the entertaining nature of the book 
which is furnished. It scarcely needs 
to be added, that he, who has but lit- 
tle time for reading, ought to employ 
it only in the most useful books. 

All these objects can, it is believed, 
be accomplished at the present time, 
and accomplished with moderate ex- 
pense and little difficulty, for the poor 
of this country. Short, cheap, and 
entertaining religious tracts have 
been published in great numbers, of 
many kinds, and in a great variety of 
forms, suited to almost every age, 
situation, and character. The ex- 
pense of printing, and distributing 
them, has been proyed, both by esti- 
mates and facts, to be moderate. By 
facts, also, it has been amply proved, 
that the poor will read, if furnished 
with the proper books; and that the 
consequences of this reading are of 
the most salutary nature. To con- 
tribute to the reformation of this un- 
fortunate class of mankind; to with- 
draw them from the vices, to which 
by their situation in life they are pe- 
culiarly exposed ; to prevent such, as 
hitherto are uncontaminated, from fu- 
ture corruption; to recal such of 
them, as are stupid in sin, to serious- 
ness and piety; and to increase the 
comfort, hope, and purity, of those, 
who are already pious, is an employ- 
ment, which needs no recommenda- 
tion to a good man. 
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At the same time, impoggant bene. 
fits have been communicated in Great 
Britain, and may be communicated 
here, by selling such tracts to persons 
in moderate circumstances (consti. 
tuting a numerous class of mankind) 
at the original cost, or at reduced 
prices, as the nature of the case shalj 
direct. Books, it is well known, are, 
at.the present time, much dearer 
than at any former period. This un- 
fortunate fact prevents many persons 
from gaining a part, at least, of that 
valuable instruction, which they would 
otherwise acquire. In all such cases, 
this Society would become the useful 
instrument of providing, and distrib. 
uting, Knowledge of the most impor. 
tant kind, with little expense to it- 
self. The end, here gained, would 
be the same; and only accomplished 
in a different manner. 

Persuaded of the reality and im- 
portance of these truths, a number of 
gentlemen in this city have embarked 
in the design of purchasing, and cir- 
culating among the poor, small, unex- 
pensive religious tracts. For so be- 
nevolent a purpose they feel them- 
selves warranted to solicit the aid of 
all, who are friends to religion, and to 
the poor. The scheme, by which 
they have proposed to regulate their 
conduct in this business, will be seen 
in the plan below. Such gentlemen, 
as approve of this design, are request- 
ed to subscribe their names, with 
the sums annexed, which they choose 
to contribute ; and, when they design 
the contribution to be annual, to 
specify that circumstance. . 


A PLAN FOR THE FORMATION OF A RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


1. Thename shall be The Connecti- 
eut Religious Tract Society. 

2. The sole object of the Society 
shall be the promotion of evangelical 
religion ; and nothing shall be pub- 
lished im the tracts, which shall give 
any just cause of offence to any par- 
ticular denomination of Christians. 

3. The Society will endeavour to 
compass this object, by distributing 
these tracts to the poor gratis, and by 
selling them at the discretion of their 
committee, at the first cost and 
charges, or at reduced prices, to oth- 
er persons, who shall be disposed to 
purchase. 


4. Every subscriber who shall en- 
gage to pay annually a sum not less 
thanone dollar, shall be a member so 
long as the amount of his subscription 
shall be paid. 

5. Every subscriber to the amount 
of a sum not less than ten dollars 
shall be a member for life. 

6. Every subscriber shall be enti- 
tled to three fourths of the amount of 
his subscription, in tracts at the first 
cost, and charges. 

7. Any person subscribing a sum 
not sufficient to constitute him 4 
member, shall be entitled to the same 
proportion of tracts. 
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8. If any subscriber within the city 
ef New Haven, shall not call for his 
tracts within ten days after notice of 
their being published shall have been 
given in some news-paper, his share 
shall be considered as relinquished to 
the disposal of the Society. 

9. If any subscriber without the 
city of New Haven shall not call in 
like manner within three months af- 
ter such notice, his share shall be 
considered as relinquished as before 
mentioned. 

10. No member shall be entitled to 
any tracts till after the payment of 
his annual, or other subscription. 

11. The officers shall consist of a 
President, Vice President, Secretary, 
and Treasurer, to be chosen by bal- 
lot, and of committees. 

12. There shall be an annual meet- 
ing on the last Wednesday of Octo- 
ber, holden at New Haven, at which 
the officers shall be appointed, and 
any other business shall be done that 
mav be thought proper. 

3. The President, or in his absence, 
the Vice President may call a special 
meeting, and not less than seven 
shall at any time constitute a quorum ; 
but a less number shall have power 
to adjourn. 

14. A committee shall be chosen 
from the members throughout the 
State, whose duty it shall be to solicit 
subscriptions, to assist in the distri- 
bution of tracts, to be agents for the 
Society, in the collection and remit- 
tance of subscription monies, and to 
transact such other business, as the 
Soerety shall deem expedient. 

15. A special Committee shall be 
appointed to select matter for publi- 
cation, and to superintend the printing 
of the Tracts. 

16. Every member shall be at lib- 
erty to withdraw from the Society, on 
civing written notice of his intention 
to the Secretary. 

17. No tax shall be laid upon the 
Society. 

18. The accounts of the Society 
shall be audited, and the proceedings 
of the Society published, annually. 

19. The Constitution of the Society 
may be amended at any annual mect- 
ing. 

After several meetings of a number 
of gentlemen friendly to a Religious 


Tract Society, the foregoing articles 
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were adopted, and all the gentlemen 
present at the last meeting subscribed 
in such 2 manner as to become mem- 
bers according to the Constitution. 
They then proceeded to the choice of 
officers to serve the Society till the 
first annual meeting. The following 
persons were chosen to the offices af- 
fixed to their respective names : 

Rev. Tim. Dwicurt, p. p. Pres. 

Isaac Miuus, Esq. Treasurer. 

Jeremiau Evaris, Esq. Sec’y. 

The following persons were chosen 
a committee to solicit subscriptions 
in this city; viz. Isaac Mills, Esq. 
Stephen Twining, Esq. Rev: Samuel 
Merwin, Mr. Hezekiah Belden, and 
Jeremiah Evarts, Esq. 

The choice of a Vice President 
and committees was deferred to a 
future meeting. 

Published by direction of the So. 
ciety. 

Jeremiau Evarrs, Secretary. 

New Haven, Sept. 7, 1807. 

It is expected that those who sub- 
scribe to pay annually will remit the 
amount of their first subscription to 
the Treasurer, at, or before, the an- 
nual meeting in October next, and 
that future annual payments will be 
remitted to the Treasurer, at the an- 
nual mectings when they shall be- 
come due. Those to whom sub- 
scription papers may be entrusted 
are desired to forward them to the 
Secretary, at, or before, the annual 
meeting in October next, 


HANCOCK FEMALE TRACT SOCIETY. 


For the gratification and encour- 
agement of the friends of Zion, the 
following sketch is communicated. 

In the county of Hancock, District 
of Maine, a small society has been in 
operation for three years past, denom- 
inated, the Hancock Female Tract So- 
ciety ; its object is to procure relig- 
ious books and tracts to be distributed 
among the poor and destitute in the 
district ; for this purpose each mem- 
ber contributes one cent a week. Its 
officers are a _ Directress, General 
Treasurer, and Secretary, and a com- 
mittee of three, chosen from among 
the gentlemen of the Hancock Asso- 
ciation. At each annual meeting of 
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the Society its officers decide what 
books to purehase, and how to dis- 
tribute them, There is also in each 
town, where a number of subscribers 
reside, a Branch Treasurer to receive 
and forward money. 

The sum which the Society has al- 
ready realized, besides incidental ex- 
penses, amounts to $107; which has 
been appropriated partly for the pur- 
chase of a few copies of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Husbandry spiritualized, 
Almost Christian, Grace and Truth, 
Glory of the Gospel, Devout Exer- 
cises, &c. and several hundred tracts, 
such as, Appeal to Christians, Earl 
of Rochester, Drop of Honey, Di- 
vinity of Christ, Short Sermons, Re- 
signation, Life of Faith, &c. and 
partly for reprinting Bunyan’s Hea- 
venly Footman. These books and 


tracts are distributed in different di. 
rections by the Society’s committee, 
Sept. 22, 1807. 





HOLLAND. 


Nine answers to the following 
prize questions of the Amsterdam 
Society for the increase of religious 
knowledge have been received: 
** How comes it, that in our dark and 
sorrowful times, insensibility is so 
great, and a sufficient attention to the 
dispensations and judgments of God 
is so little observable ? And what are 
the best means, and most applicable 
tu counteract the spreading of that 
insensibility ?” The answer of M. C, 
A. Vander Broeck, preacher at Oud 
Beizerland, has obtained the prize. 





Literary Jntelligence. 


THE ECLECTIC REVIEW. 
Trus excellent periodical work was 
eommenced in January, 1805, and con- 
tinues to be published monthly in 
London. It is supported by men dis- 
tinguished for literature and talents, 
and the design and execution of it re- 
flect the highest honour upon its con- 
ductors. To those, who wish for a 
general view of the literature of the 
world, or who are desirous of seeing 
the most important works, that issue 
from the press in England, carefully 
examined, and their value estimated 
by learned men, who respect the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, this review is 
highly interesting. We do not think 
there ever was a pubiication of the 
kind, that combined so many excel- 
lencies, or could be considered so val- 
uable a treasure to those, who would 
wish to have literature subservient to 
Christianity. The editors do not un- 
dertake to review every thing, which 
is published ; they select the most im- 
portant works, and such as are worthy 
of notice. Amidst the multitude of 
beoks, which thicken around us, some 
guide is necessary to direct us ‘n our 
choice of such as deserve to be read ; 
and it is believed that the above men- 
tioned review is the best guide that 
exists. 


HUNGARY. 

M. Francis Von Pusposky, can- 
on of Grosswardein, in Hungary, by 
his last will appointed the sum of 
24,000 florins to be applied to chari- 
table uses. His executor has dispos- 
ed of this legacy as follows; 5000 
florins for the erection of a hospital 
for the sick at Grosswardein, for the 
use of all religions and classes, in the 
county of Bihar; the care of estab- 
lishing this is undertaken by Mr. 
Sandorffi, an active physician in the 
county. 

10000 florins for the support of vil- 
lage schools in the diocese of Gross- 
wardein. 

7000 fiorins for the increase of sal- 
aries to local ministers. 

1000 florins for philosophical exper- 
iments in the royal academy at Gross- 
wardein. 

1000 florins for reward books to 
children, who answer best in the par- 
ish catechisms. 

The number of students, who at- 
tended the Catholic Padogogia in 
the five literary circles of Hungary, 
in the course of the year 1804, amount- 
ed to 11,832, out of which 4553 were 
pupils to the Piaristes ; 1228 to the 
Benedictines, Cordeliers, and Minor- 
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ities ; and 6047 were educated in 
those colleges where the instruction 
of youth is committed to the care of 
lav ‘professors. 

NORWAY. 

In 1803, Mr. Tank, a merchant of 
Bergen, bequeathed to that city 
60.000 crowns, for the foundation and 
support of a primary school. In 1805, 
a glover of Odensee, named Kahn, 
bequeathed his own dwelling house 
and 50,000 crowns for the establish- 
ment of an asylum for orphans, and 
other destitute children. M. Glarcep, 
of Copenhagen, in the same year, left 
legacies for the relief of the poor, 
and for the support of the school 
masters of the little island of Gioel. 

SPAIN. 

The admiralty is in possession of 
an immense collection of observations 
and ship’s journals of the most inter- 
esting kind. It is only within a very 
short period that these wreasures 
have been employed to advantage. 
In 1797, an idea was first entertained 
of erecting an office called the Hydi- 
ographic Archives, where all obser- 
vations are collected, arranged, and 
numbered, for the purpose of project- 
ing the best maps and charts from 
them. This capital institution, which 
properly commenced only in 1798, 
will soon become very extensive ; as 
the directors are men of the greatest 
talents, zealous, and indefatigable. 
This is proved by the number of 
maps which have already been pub- 
lished in so short a time. 

SWITZERLAND, 

On Tuesday, the 2d of September, 
the Knippenbuhl Rock, which formed 
the summit of Mount Kosenberg, in 
the canton of Schwitz, in Switzerland, 
was suddenly detached, and carried 
With it a great portion of the moun- 
tain. This tremendous body rolled 
down into the valley, which separates 
the lake of Zug from that of Lauwertz, 
and filled up about a fourth part of 
the latter lake ; destroying four whole 
villages, and part of several others. 
Upwards of a thousand persons lost 
their lives; and only thirty remain 
alive out of the population of the 
whole district where this disaster 
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happened. General Plyffer predict- 
ed this calamity, 20 years since, from 
the knowledge which he had of the 
mountain. 

DENMARK. | 

A Danish Dictionary, on a plan 
similar to that of the Dictionaire de 
Academie Francoise, which is in- 
tended to fix the orthography and 
form the standard of the language, 
has been for some time in the hands 
of the most distinguished literati of 
the country, and is now in some de- 
gree of forwardness. It is undertak- 
en at the expense, and conducted un- 
der the direction, of the Royal Danish 
Society of Sciences. 

RUSSIA. 

Capt. Krusenstern, ina long voyage 
of discovery undertaken by order of 
government, preserved the water 
sweet during the whole voyage, by 
charring the inside of the water casks. 

GREECE. 

Two Greeks, the brothers Zozi- 
ma, are applying part of their fortune 
toward a new edition of the ancient 
Greek classics, from Homer down to 
the time of the Ptolemies, under 
the superintendence of their country- 
man Coray. This collection, which 
is to be printed by Didot, is intended 
for such of their countrymen, as wish 
to learn the ancient language of their 
forefathers; and will be delivered 
gratis in Greece to diligent scholars 
and active teachers. 

EAST INDIES. 

The literary society of Bombay, of 
which Sir James Mackintosh is Pres- 
ident, will shortly publish a volume of 
transactions. 

The College at Fort William in 
Bengal, we are happy to observe, 
still subsists and flourishes. On the 
Sd of March last, the annual examina - 
tion and public disputations took place, 
before the Governor General Sir 
George Barlow. The disputations 


were in Persian, and the declamations 
in Mahrattah, Hindoostanee, and Ara- 
hic. 

After the distribution of the prizes, 
the Governor General delivered a 
speech of considerable length. It ap- 
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pears from the speech, that various 
literary works have been published 
under the auspices of the college dur- 
ing the last year; of these the princi- 
palis an elementary analysis of the 
laws and regulations for the govern- 
ment of British India, by J. H. Har- 
rington, Esq. one of the judges, and 
professor of that branch of science. 
There are likewise in the press, a 
Hindoostanee Dictionary ; a general 
history of the Hindoos, and a review 
of the manners and customs of the 
Hindoos, the two last by learned na- 


tives attached to the college. Ht alsg 
appears that Mr. W. Lumsden is en. 
gaged in anew Grammar of the Per- 
sian language; and that Mr. Carey 
and the other Baptist Missionaries 
have undertaken the translation, un- 
der the patronage of the Asiatic Soci- 
ety, of some of the most ancient and 
authentic works of literature in the 
Shanscrit. A descriptive catalogue of 
the books found in Tippoo Sultaun’s 
library, has been completed by Cap- 
tain Charles Stew art, and will be pub- 
lished in England, 


———<aae CD aa 


INSTALLATION. 


InsTALLep, August I2th, 1807, 
over the Congregational church and 
society in Bristol (Me.) Rev, Jonathan 
Beklen. Rev. Asa Lyman of Bath 
offered the introductory prayer. Rev. 
David Thurston of Winthrop preach- 
ed the sermon, from Philippians 1. 
29. * Reccive him tuerefore in the 


Lord with all gladness.” Rey. Jona. 
than Ward of New-Milford offered 
the installing prayer. Rev. Eliphalet 
Gillet of Hallowell delivered the 
charge. Rev. Kiah Bayley of New 
Castle presented the right hand of 
fellowship, and Rev. Mr. Gillet offer- 
ed the concluding prayer. 
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SONNET ON SABBATH MORN. 


WITH silent awe I hail the 


sacred morn, 


That scarcely wakes while all the fields are still ! 
A soothing calm on every breeze is borne ; 

A graver murmur gurgles from the rill, 
And echo answers softer from the hill, 

And softer sings the linnet from the thorn ; 
The sky-lark warbles in a tuneless shrill. 

Hail, light serene! hail, sacred Sabbath morn ! 

The rn ooks sail lightly by in airy drove : 

The sky a placid yellow lustre throws : 
The gales that lately sigh’d along the grove 

Have hush’d their downy wings in dead repose. 
The hovw’ring rack of cloud> for gets to move, 

So soft the day when the first morn arose. 


Ch. O86. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Another number of Pastor ; Answer to Inquirer, relative to General Associa- 
tion, with several other communications from Correspondents ; Also a review 
of Mr. Webster’s Philosophical Grammar, with a body of very interesting 
intelligence just received from England, shall enrich our next number.—We 
omit our list of New Publications, Obituary, &c. to give room for the account 
of the New Institution of the Tract Society in Connecticut. 

Thoughts on 1 Cor. xv. 19. by 7; Sketch of Rev. Oliver Heywood, and 
remarks on the plan of a General Aséociation, baye just come to hand, and 


shall be duly noticed. 





